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SALVATION BY CHARITY. 


No Church is a true one that cannot return a clear and 
rational answer to the first question that presses upon an 
anxious mind. That question is, “ What shall Ido to be 
saved?” ‘Flee to Christ,” or “ Trust in the atonement,” 
and the like phrases, answer it vaguely. The Catholic 
Church places the first essential in Church rituals; the Prot- 
estant Churches, in substituted righteousness. The New 
Jerusalem will place it in neither, but on an eternal principle 
disclosed in the very nature of man. 

That principle is charity. No man can be saved without 
it, if Christ’s words are true. Unless this be wrought into the 
heart, and form the very core and substance of the heart 
itself, no one can be saved. For whatis heaven? Itisa 
grandly organized charity, pulsating through the whole 
society, from each to all, and then back again from all to 
each, and then outward again in tides ever flowing and 
ever returning, and always kept full by communion with 
the Lord. And what is hell? It is organized selfishness, 
each one making himself supreme, and only kept in order 
by the pressure of external motives ; that is, by the fear of 
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grievous punishments. Hence in that awful description of 
the judgment-day reported by Matthew, when the Saviour 
comes out of the opening heavens and cleaves the peoples 
asunder, the prime ground of acceptance is a LIFE OF CHAR- 
iry, and the prime ground of rejection is a life without it. 
According to this test they enter into the “ everlasting pun- 
ishment” or the “life eternal.” Charity according to its 
degree and fulness organizes “ the solemn troops and sweet 
societies ” around Christ their centre, and those who have 
not this as the inmost life of the soul sink to eternal death. 
If in reading Paul’s metaphysics you think he has announced 
a different principle, and made faith everything, you are 
undeceived when you turn to his beautiful thirteenth chap- 
ter in his first letter to the Corinthians, where he makes 
faith without charity as its vitalizing principle nothing but 
an empty sound. It need hardly be said, that on the pages 
of St. John, whether of his Gospel or his Epistles, wherever 
a truth appears, it is only a form of love. If St. John had 
been as largely consulted as St. Paul, the Church could 
never have been taught to believe that traditional forms or 
traditional opinions could open the gates of heaven. 

Since this is so, it becomes a question of the highest mo- 
ment, What is this charity which is the prime essential of 
the Gospel? For we may be deceived here. There is a 
genuine and there is a spurious charity. We will endeavor 
to describe the Gospel charity which alone can save. On 
no subject is there so much of vague talk or unmeaning 
eulogy. Let us therefore discriminate, and bring the gold 
out of its dross, and not be deceived on this most important 
of all subjects. 

1. We begin with its more obvious characteristics. It 
always delights to find good in others. Apply this faithfully 
and universally, and you will find, sooner or later, whether 
your charity be true or spurious. You may take pleasure 
in the good of some people, your own friends and benefac- 
tors, from whom you receive good yourself. This may 
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consist with entire indifference to the good of those who 
are not your friends. It may consist with pleasure in find- 
ing evil in the character of others. Very often you find 
that faults in character are talked about with an evident 
satisfaction. In the rivalries of social ambition nothing is 
more common ; and we may add, nothing is more revolting 
to any well-born mind. It is the delight of genuine charity 
always to fix upon what is good and true in the lives and 
characters of other people, and what is wrong in them is 
always witnessed with aversion and pain. Hence with 
genuine charity the faults of others are never made the 
common topics of conversation, or the staple of personal 
talk. This always implies that there is pleasure in such 
themes, and they give pleasure only to hearts which them- 
selves are full of evil. 

There is very often considerable range of motive from 
which an individual may be supposed to act. Within 
this range some in passing judgment will always select 
the best, while others will always select the worst. Herein 
very often light is reflected back upon the spiritual state 
of him who judges. Since genuine charity delights in 
good, and loves to find it in others, it always selects 
the best motive that consists with all the circumstances 
of the case; and since, where this Christian grace is want- 
ing, people will alight with pleasure on what is evil in 
their neighbors, they will be prone to select the worst 
motive that any hypothesis will allow. Thus always in 
judging others we are having judgment passed upon our- 
selves, and our measure is always meted back to us again. 
Hence a censorious disposition, that takes pleasure in find- 
ing the moral wounds or sores that other people had been 
slow to discover, always discloses hereby its own moral 
leprosy and passes a reflex judgment upon itself. 

2. Genuine charity never panders to what is false or evil 
in others. Men who are quick enough to see this principle 
in its lower and grosser applications, are sometimes blind 
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to it in applications which are higher and more spiritual. 
You condemn the vender of intoxicating drinks, who pock- 
ets a paltry gain while he is the means of exciting the 
diseased appetite or the frenzied passions of his neighbor. 
He commits no more flagrant breach of the law of charity 
than those agreeable people who make themselves such by 
conforming to the corrupt tastes of others, or by appealing 
to their self-love. ‘This is the sorcery which bad men prac- 
tise upon others for self-advantage, and it sometimes looks 
outwardly like charity, while inwardly it is an intensified 
selfishness. There is lurking in the natural mind of every 
one somewhat of pride and conceit, and in many some 
cherished enmities and hatreds. To gain one’s good 
opinion by touching these, is worse than to offer bribes. It 
is administering slow poison to the spiritual man, and 
therefore it is spiritual murder. Genuine charity can en- 
courage the neighbor by breathing into his mind strength, 
confidence, hope, and self-respect, but it avoids the confirm- 
ing of his internal evils more scrupulously than it would to 
develop the germs of a fatal disease. 

3. Genuine charity always seeks opportunities for serving 
others, instead of waiting for them to come. It cultivates, 
as one of the arts of life, a facility in doing good. Many 
people think, if they only had great possessions, or abun- 
dant leisure, or were situated somehow different, they should 
live good and true lives. They are mistaken. Every such 
person, in just the sphere where Providence has placed him, 
would find, if his eyes were opened, that he is neglecting op- 
portunities all the while, — that the chance has been offered 
him again and again of making somebody’s pathway more 
smooth, somebody’s heart more glad, somebody’s load more 
light, somebody’s heart more pure, and yet he did it not. 
If you start in the morning with this problem in view, 
“ How many persons to-day will be made happier because 
I am in the world?” and keep it before you all day, you 
will be surprised at nightfall to find how much of incidental 
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good you may have imparted without even turning from the 
common routine: of your business; how much of oil you 
may have diffused over the machinery of life where it rabbed 
and creaked before ; how much of sunshine you have called 
down upon your path from eyes whose beams had not 
cheered you until now. Charity, when it becomes large- 
hearted and diffusive, finds out the griefs that were covered 
over, draws them out to itself, and lights them up as the 
sun lights®ip the droppings of the rain. 

4, We have not yet, however, reached the core of our 
subject. All the graces of charitable behavior may be put 
on, and yet the heart itself may remain unchanged and un- 
regenerate. Indeed, the most consummate and cultivated 
self-love is that which imitates most perfectly the accom- 
plishments of the Christian man. They may be fitted on 
to a mind internally and intensely worldly, like artificial 
leaves and flowers fastened on cunningly to the stems of 
the twig, drawing no juices from it, but serving only for a 
while to cover over its barrenness and decay. Assumed for 
self-advantage, they may not only deceive others, but deceive 
at length the man himself who wearsthem. Therefore gen- 
uine charity always has its end out of and beyond itself. 
Neither the impulses of natural feeling, which may do evil 
as well as good, nor the civilities of behavior, however perfect 
they may be, fulfil this essential condition. It is never ful- 
filled until a life of charity is lived from a motive of obedi- 
ence to the Lord. This draws man out of and away from 
himself, and sanctifies his end and aim; whereas before 
this he always returned back into himself as the centre and 
end of all his doings. What graces of polite behavior, what 
liberality in religion and in human intercourse, what civili- 
ties in the parlor and in the street, what philanthropy that 
struts and swaggers and curses in its own name, what 
eloquence that moves and melts and shows itself in the best 
attitudes, all have their end in themselves, and are the exhi- 
bitions of self-interest and self-love! We learn at length to 
20" 
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distinguish these by their tone and bearing from that genu- 
ine charity which always looks to the Lord alone, and only 
seeks the guidance of his eye. This is always humble and 
self-oblivious, losing itself in the cause of its Master, and 
when it glows the warmest, has in it no burning or crackling 
from the strange fires of human wrath. 

3. Hence another quality becomes obvious, Genuine 
charity always seeks to be joined to its kindred truth. Spu- 
rious charity can go alone, and very often prefers it, talking 
in its own name, taking credit to itself for its plans and 
achievements, and clothing itself in its own glory. Not so 
of genuine charity. It cannot go alone or live alone, but 
yearns always towards the great truths that inspire it and 
clothe it with themselves as its body and robe, and lead it 
forth to its glorious victories and achievements. It always 
bends low and worships. It runs into prodigality, wild im- 
pulse, false generosity, easy good-nature, and goes to waste, 
or else runs into some specious and noxious mould of self- 
love, unless genuine truth comes to shape it and to clothe 
it in wedding garments. Out of Christ it is a spurious 
goodness, seeking its own ends, and swelling and vaunting 
itself in the face of the world. In Christ it is a goodness 
purified from self-love, and receiving the bright investiture 
of his truth and the crown of gold; for genuine charity ar- 
rayed in genuine truth as the symbol of victory is always 
going forth in the name of another, and always casting its 
crown at the feet of the Lamb. 

Hence the everlasting connection between doing his will 
and knowing the doctrine. Merely doing good with the 
hands to any amount, does not of necessity lead to a more 
interior knowledge of the Saviour, or of his revelation which 
we call Christianity. It may lead the other way, to self- 
isolation and self-glory on the “rock of independence.” It 
is doing it in his name and under a motive of obedience to 
the Lord. It is one of the rational and humane teachings 
of the New Jerusalem, that in all nations and under all 
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forms of religion, Pagan as well as Christian, those who 
simply live lives of charity from a motive of obedience to a 
Divine will are sure to be saved, for when the earth-scene 
has passed, and the higher scene opens, and Christ is revealed, 
they welcome and receive him joyfully, and charity knows 
and recognizes its kindred doctrine, and puts it on as its 
robe and diadem. So in the judgment scene described by 
Matthew, those who are “ the elect” are gathered from “all 
nations,” and they are those who have done the offices of 
charity to the least of them that bear the image of the Lord. 

6. Therefore we come to another characteristic. Genuine 
charity passes beyond dead works and becomes an inspiration. 
It may begin in simple obedience, but it ends in a hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness. It is its meat and its 
drink to do the will of the Father. It becomes its own re- 
ward. Hence it is perfectly evident that charity will become 
a living principle just in the degree that God is clearly re- 
vealed and the soul is conjoined with him. When God is 
unknown, or impersonal, which is the same thing, we only 
do good because it is required of us, and we expect our re- 
ward hereafter; in other words, whether we own it or not, 
we are working for wages. Hence the supreme importance 
of clear and right views ef God as connected with a good 
life. He must be to us a Divine Person, so revealed and so 
opening his nature into ours as to fill out all our deeds and 
make them fragrant with his love. Only then are our char- 
ities actually conjoined with their kindred truth, and made 
instinct with the life of God. Before that, they had no 
fitting to the soul within. They were fixed on to our in- 
ward life outwardly and mechanically, and, however labori- 
ously and scrupulously done, they were what are called in 
the Scriptures “dead works.” Not that such works should 
be omitted. Obedience to the Lord, as he is now revealed 
to us, leads on to such knowledge of the doctrine that obe- 
dience becomes at length “a passion and an appetite.” 
Only be sure that your motive is obedience, and not the 
hollow expediency of the hour. 
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7. Again, genuine charity begins at home. And it begins 
in a sense very different from the one usually accepted in 
these words. It begins by the resistance and expulsion of 
the evils in one’s own heart as the prime condition of doing 
good unto others. That which hinders you from being a 
ready medium of joy and blessing to other people, is the 
sin that lurks within you and comes ever between you and 
your neighbor. Wrong tempers of mind will mar any good 
you may try to do to another, or poison and pervert any 
good you may attempt to throw into a beneficent cause. 
The old man of sin must be crucified and slain, and then 
the going forth of the Lord from within you will only be the 
radiating charities of the Christian man. Regeneration and 
good works must therefore go together, and as that proceeds 
apace, these become white with the light and warm with 
the love of Him to whom we ascribe the kingdom, the power, 
and the glory. 

8. Once more, genuine charity always seeks tts ultimation 
in useful labors. It is not a sentiment merely. It does not 
end in wishing well to others, nor in giving alms to the poor. 
It has the glow of health that comes from industry, and it 
makes its daily business a daily work of beneficence. Any 
calling that is lawful and useful, and tends to the common 
weal, if its work be done from the state of mind we have 
now described, is just as much a calling of charity as a min- 
istry to the poor or a mission to the heathen. If a love of 
usefulness instead of a love of gain be made the controlling 
motive of one’s business, his business straightway has a 
new soul put into it, yea, is brought into conjunction with 
heaven itself. In this way the work of the farm, of the shop, 
and of the exchange will become a work of charity. Just 
in the degree, then, that a man in his own business studies 
to be just, kind, faithful, and conscientious before the Lord, 
he makes his business a form of charity, for it becomes a 
blessing unto others; and if all business went on from this 
class of motives, every man’s calling would help every other 
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man’s calling, and the hum of daily industry would rise to 
God like a hymn of praise. 

Such is the charity that saves. And that nothing else 
can save is evident, not only as a truth of revelation, but is 
evident from the nature of things. There is a vital connec- 
tion between the love in our hearts and that faith of the in- 
tellect on which we really rest and abide. No man whose 
life is prevailingly selfish will hold and really believe the 
great truths that condemn it. They will shine in only to 
produce disquiet and distress. Therefore they will be shut 
out, and an uncleansed heart will join itself ultimately to 
those beliefs that cover and protect it from the light. Hence 
all the truth which we only pile up in our memories without 
bringing down into our lives will fall away as no part of 
us. If we live untruly, we shall at length believe untruly. 
If we seek to live well, we shall be drawn to the truths that 
help us, and whose aspect towards us becomes like God’s 
approving smile. If we live only for ourselves, we shall seek 
the delusions that justify it, and believe the lie that ap- 
proves of it. So charity ever rises into the light of God 
that enrobes it, and self-love ever sinks beneath the falsities 
that protect it. These falsities are the rocks which it in- 
vokes “to fall upon it and hide it from the wrath of the 
Lamb.” And the unrest and the torture arising from the 
lusts which it retains and closes in upon itself, are “the 
gnawings of the worm that never dies.” 





“Tr is one property which (they say) is required of those who 
seek for the philosopher’s stone, that they must not do it with any 
covetous desire to be rich; for otherwise they shall never find it. 
But most true it is, that whosoever would have the jewel of content- 
ment, which turns all into gold, yea want into wealth, must come with 
minds divested of all ambitious and covetous thoughts, else are 
they never likely to obtain it.” 
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THE PRIMITIVE AND THE PRESENT CHURCH. 





Ir is singular how ready men are to find obstacles in the 
way of duty, and magnify the failure of those who disre- 
gard obstacles in attempting to perform their whole duty. 
Both these dispositions may be seen in connection with 
the supposed character of the primitive Christian Church, 
and indeed with the character and claims of the Church of 
every age. A wrong idea is first formed as to the perfection 
of the early Church, and then, naturally enough, a false es- 
timate is made of the degeneracy of the Church at present, 
and the danger of being connected with it ; until men come 
to think themselves safer out of the pale, living as they 
please, than within the pale, striving to live as they ought. 

In speaking of this, I regard the Church, and would use 
the word, in its original sense, as an assembly, denoting 
the whole body of believers and worshippers, who in the 
beginning were partakers together of the Lord’s table, ob- 
serving the rite of commemoration in connection with 
almost every gathering for religious service. In our different 
age and altered community, obvious reasons call for more 
discrimination, and less commonness, in this celebration. 
But it is important to remember the primitive mode, and 
form a correct idea of the early usage, to which a vague 
reference is often made. 

The primitive Church was not immaculate. How could 
it be? Formed chiefly of new converts, either from Judaism 
or Gentilism, it contained necessarily very diverse and im- 
perfect elements. Why, then, are we inclined to think of 
that early Church, constituted by the Apostles, as so pure 
and nearly perfect? Partly because we identify it with 
the Apostles, and think of it as if the spirit of Jesus himself 
had breathed upon and fashioned it. Partly from our rev- 
erence for a remote antiquity, — though at the same time 
we call it the infancy of the religion, and forget that in- 
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fancy, if innocent, is not strong or wise, and in this relation 
does but exhibit the ignorance of childhood with the pas- 
sions of manhood, —a perilous alliance. Christ formed no 
church himself, unless we choose to give the name to that 
little band of disciples whom he met to observe with them 
the Passover, when he changed it into an act of Christian 
fellowship. And how frail and erring were those disciples 
then! Itisa lesson for us, when we think to exclude all 
but the last from our fellowship, or would ourselves stay 
away from the Lord’s table until we are perfect. Those 
with whom he communed were not Christians then, but 
Jews still; not believers, but rather doubters, ignorant of 
the Master, ignorant of themselves, and too weak to endure 
the first severe trial of their fidelity. And when, after the 
Master left them, these disciples began themselves to form 
churches, and build up a community of believers, though 
firmly established now in the faith, true, devout, and devoted 
men, they could only use the rude materials which they 
found, — prejudiced Jews and superstitious Gentiles, jeal- 
ous of each other, desiring each to incorporate some of their 
old faith and form into the new, and slow of heart to believe 
in a religion so distant from that of their childhood and 
maturity ; indeed incapable, except partially and very grad- 
ually, of appreciating the simplicity, purity, self-sacrifice, and 
spiritual perfectness of Christianity. It is unreasonable to 
expect of such men and minds more singleness of motive 
and a higher excellence than we find even in those who 
have been born and trained in Christian lands. So far 
from this, we ought rather to suspect the truth of the his- 
tory, if it gave us any other picture than that which it 
does give. And what is that? 

The first fact we notice is the absence of that unity and 
harmony which many suppose to have prevailed in the 
early churches. Those who think it strange that there 
should be so much division now, and look upon it as proof 
of declension and infidelity, will do well to remember that 
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divisions began with the formation of churches, and that 
it could not be otherwise if men were men, and were left 
free. The entire freedom given and exercised is one of the 
glories of the religion, and its abuse is but a part of human 
infirmity and probation. Beside the two marked divisions 
of the Church, growing out of the opposing prepossessions 
and jealousies of Jew and Gentile, there were parties at- 
tached to different leaders, as Paul, Apollos, Cephas, and 
Christ. And then very naturally came up the great ques- 
tion about the value and necessity of the distinguishing 
Jewish rite, circumcision, with differences and disputes 
about rites and customs, meats and drinks, things offered 
to idols, and the positive authority or comparative sacred- 
ness of Sabbaths and holy days. Even the vexed question 
of the power of the husband over the wife, and the priv- 
ileges and proper appearance of “women” in and out of 
the church, began to be mooted. No reader of the Acts 
of the Apostles, or of their Epistles to the different commu- 
nities, can fail to see what importance some of these con- 
troversies assumed, and how much attention and discretion 
they required on the part of the leaders. We are strvck, 
both with the candor of Paul in recording these differences 
just as they were, and his judicious use of authority, with 
the exercise of a large liberality, in regard to them. While he 
insisted on essentials, he allowed great diversity of opinion 
and administration in everything local, secondary, and tem- 
porary. Instead of raising walls of separation, he aimed to 
break them down. No exclusiveness, no severity, no harsh 
and unauthorized conditions of fellowship, still less any re- 
quirement of apparent, but unreal, because impossible agree- 
ment, can be found in the teaching of this large-minded 
Apostle. ‘Not uniformity of faith, but unity of spirit, he 
enjoined, as better than the other, even if the other were 
practicable. Free inquiry, individual liberty with corre- 
sponding responsibility, the exercise of mutual forbearance, 
and the greatness and glory of that charity which is “the 
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bond of perfectness,” — these were the dispositions and du- 
ties most commended. In all this, on the part both of the 
people and the Apostles, we discern marks of naturalness 
and truth, demanding our confidence and not cavils, re- 
minding us of our own accountableness, proportioned to 
our claim of greater knowledge and perfect liberty. 

Another prominent feature of the early Church, not pecu- 
liar to that day, but as apparent then as now, is the fact of 
moral as well as mental variance, great imperfection, and 
occasional corruption of converts and professors. If the 
presence and power of Christ himself, his teaching and his 
life, did not constrain either the belief or conduct of those 
around him, it is unreasonable to expect it of the Apostles, 
especially when they went among the heathen, and dealt 
with such habits and gross iniquities as Paul describes in 
writing to the Romans and Corinthians. The picture 
which he draws of the moral condition of the world at that 
time is enough to account for any divine interposition or ~ 
new revelation ; while the immoralities and excesses known 
to have existed in the bosom of the Church, in one commu- 
nity at least, teach us a lesson alike of humility, charity, and 
present responsibility. 

In the last remark, we refer to the First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, and that eleventh chapter which has been so often 
misconstrued and perverted. We read there of the grossest 
immoralities, such as gluttony and intemperance, in connec- 
tion even with the Lord’s supper; and then, as the Apostle 
describes it by the terms “eating and drinking unworthily,” 
and says that any one guilty of this “eateth and drinketh 
damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body,” — 
it is inferred that all who allow themselves to partake of 
that ordinance without being strictly “worthy,” expose 
themselves to this same sin, and may bring upon their souls 
an awful “ damnation,” in their very attempt to commune 
with their Saviour. It is easy to see how much evil may 
flow from such an interpretation ; and we know from obser- 
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vation, as well as the history of the Church, that many have 
been kept away from the ordinance through fear of this 
dreadful guilt and its fatal consequences. 

After all the explanations that have been given of the 
passage, it cannot be necessary to vindicate it from the 
abuse to which it has been subjected. It is enough to re- 
member, first, that this was a particular local case, and not 
a general fact; next, that it was an ext:eme case, such as is 
not known to have occurred since; and then, that it relates 
entirely to a misconception and misuse of an ordinance, 
and not to qualifications for communion. The whole state 
of things, social and religious, was unlike any known to us 
now. The Lord’s supper was a frequent, and not a rare 
observance. Every Sabbath service, and it is supposed 
every religious ceremony in the week, was closed by the 
Eucharist. And this was common to all worshippers, all 
declared believers in Christ, with no other condition. Some 
of these appear to have confounded this “supper” with a 
common feast, probably with some of the festivals that they 
had observed in Pagan worship. Paul speaks of “ partakers 
of the Lord’s table, and the table of devils,” and tells them 
that these can have no fellowship with each other. He 
gives a particular account of the Lord’s supper as he re- 
ceived it “of the Lord,” separating it from all common 
feasts; and then reproves those who had either not “ dis- 
cerned” its true purpose, or had abused and profaned it by 
the indulgence of appetite, even to excess. This, he says, 
is like “eating and drinking damnation to themselves”: the 
term “unworthily” being applied directly to this kind of 
abuse, and no other. 

It is clear, then, that this has no relation to our observance 
of the ordinance. It says nothing about men’s fitness or 
unfitness to become communicants. It shows that many 
were allowed to commune at that day who were weak in 
faith and in character. It pronounces no sentence of excom- 
munication even upon those who had either grossly mistaken 
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the rite, or wantonly abused the privilege. It adds no con- 
ditions or laws of participation, except this simple yet com- 
prehensive and spiritual rule, —“ Let a man examine him- 
self, and so let him eat of that bread, and drink of that 
cup.” If any see in these circumstances a warrant for 
prohibition and exclusion of dissenters, or find any ground 
of excuse for continued neglect of the ordinance, or infer 
that there is more danger of “damnation” in the Church 
than away from it, they must have singular minds, and can 
hardly possess, one would think, that preparation of heart 
which is alone essential, yet absolutely essential, to the right 
enjoyment of Christian fellowship. 

Even so cursory a glance as this, at the position and 
character of the primitive Church, will suffice to show, that, 
while it held diversities of faith and exhibited at times great 
defects of character, these are not inconsistent with sincerity 
or spirituality in many, and probably most, of those early 
believers. Men were left then, as now, wholly free; and 
some of them sinned and fell. No supernatural power was 
put forth to save any from the abuse of themselves or their 
religion. No attempt was made to coerce opinion; no doc- 
trinal tests, so far as known, were applied to the admission 
of new members; there was no assumption of infallibility 
on the part of the Apostles, nor of immaculate virtue in the 
Church ; and no harsh measures were taken even with offend- 
ers and backsliders. In fine, the whole character of the 
first disciples, and early churches, was such as might be 
expected from the age and circumstances, and furnishes no 
apology for keeping aloof from Church relations now, or 
slighting in any way our Christian obligations. 

The Church of the disciples stands no nearer the foun- 
tain of truth and spiritual influence, than the Church of the 
present, — because the fountain is God, in Christ; and 
Christ may be as present to the believer and partaker to-day, 
as in the days of miracles and martyrs. Yea, he should be 
more present where he is better known, through the advan- 
cing revelation of his truth and power, in larger and larger 
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numbers of trusting hearts and faithful lives, under every 
name and form. Our distance in time from the first age of 
the Church is more than compensated by the light that 
comes to us from the passing centuries, with their varied 
lessons. The single advantage of miraculous power, sup- 
posing it restricted to the Apostolic time, will not compare 
with advantages since gained, either in power or responsi- 
bility. Dr. Bushnell thinks the age of miracles has never 
ceased ; no lines of past or present can bound it. This may 
be a question of definitions, rather than facts. Sure we are, 
that moral miracles, spiritual wonders, supernatural experi- 
ences, still in entire accordance with our highest and deep- 
est natures, do and will multiply and advance with every 
advance of genuine Christianity. 

Clearly, and as a conclusion, we have no excuse for any 
remissness or apostasy, any temper of complaint or neglect 
of the religion itself, in its past or present power. We have 
no excuse, or semblance of reason, for not endeavoring to 
do our duty, because many have failed. Our danger lies 
in apathy and inaction, not in endeavor. Better strive, 
though we come far short of the mark, than sit down with 
folded arms, distrustful, captious, or indifferent. Better set 
for ourselves the highest standard, though sure to fail of it, 
than be content with the lowest. Grievously misled is he, 
by his own lukewarmness or conceit, who thinks he needs 
no help from ordinances which the Saviour himself used. 
And more grievous still is his error and his danger who 
withholds himself from the fellowship of the good, lest he 
should fall into the condemnation of the bad. Fear noth- 
ing so much as unfaithfulness and sin. Fear to be un- 
grateful to that Friend who has done and suffered all things 
for our sake. Fear to be too distant, and too long absent, 
from a communion the most precious and most blessed. 
Fear to turn away from the proffered cup of mercy and life, 
till you hold in your trembling hand, and must press to your 
burning lips, the cup of sorrow and death. 


E. B. H. 

















TO A GEODE. 


TO A GEODE,* 
BROUGHT FROM THE BANKS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


THOUGH years, ay, centuries, over thee have rolled, 
Into thy beauteous heart still have my eyes, 

Of all the earth’s, these eyes first penetrated, 
Thou wonderment of God’s creative power ! 

Vain were it to inquire of thee, why thou 

Within thy nodule rough foldest thy gems ? — 

Or who thee wrapped in cerements coarse and plain, 
And bade thee ’neath the waterfall to lie, 

Upon the river’s bank, or bolder rock, 

Unnoticed and alone ?— and to thy heart, 

Thine inner temple, gave such beauty rare ? — 
Who thee endued with power the rainbow hues 
From the o’erarching heaven to bring? — yes, thou, 
With thy prismatic skill, dost decompose 

The delicate rays that form our glad’ning light ! — 
With such precision geometrical, 

Who measured all thine angles, crystal-shaped, 
Made multiform and regular their sides, — 

Each shaft minute finished so wondrously ? 

Thou smiling prairie-flower, give answer here, 
Thou sportive, music-warbling bird, reply! 

And noble stream, that bearest million souls 

Upon thy stalwart breast, what sayest thou ? 

God? — He who on my soul its power bestowed 
To live for evermore? O Thou, Almighty ! 

By the immortal spirit thou hast given, 

Aid me to draw the glory of thy heaven 

To earth, to scatter light in deeds of love, 
Brightening and cheering wheresoe’er they fall. 
Grant me thy holiest influence within, 

That, as the years successive roll along 

Silently and unseen by all save thee, 











* A hollow ball or rock lined with crystals. 
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Each inwrought Christian virtue may grow bright. 
Grant, Father, when thy powerful hand shall crush 
My frame, as I this wondrous casket frail, 

Thine eye, all-searching, gazing on my soul, 

May nothing find to offend, but clear, serene, 
Sparkling with heavenly glow, and from the world 
Unsullied, may it gleam, and radiant ever, 
Omniscient God, with purest love to thee! 


THE MOTHER OF THE WESLEYS. 


“Tur mother of the Wesleys,” says Isaac Taylor, “ was 
the mother of Methodism.” This of itself might make her 
history interesting ; but it will on its own account well re- 
pay the perusal. 

Susanna Annesley was born in 1669, and was the 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Annesley, a distinguished Dissent- 
ing minister, and a near relative of the Earl of Anglesea. 
Dr. Annesley was a man of great piety and learning. 
Early in life he occupied a prominent position in the Eng- 
lish Church; but the “ Act of Uniformity ” deprived him of 
all his offices, and his refusal to “conform” raised against 
him a long and fierce storm of persecution. There were 
occasions when he was the victim of lawless violence and 
the object of legal prosecution. Some of these were attend- 
ed with “remarkable interpositions,” and one of his perse- 
cutors fell dead while preparing a warrant for his appre- 
hension. He became a leader of the Puritans during the 
troublous times, preaching almost daily, supplying pastors 
for destitute congregations, and relief for his ejected and 
impoverished brethren. “O how many places,” exclaims 
one of his contemporaries, “ had sat in darkness, how many 
ministers had been starved, if Dr. Annesley had died thirty 
years since!” He was the chief and often the sole instru- 
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ment in providing for the education, as well as the sub- 
sistence, of several ministers. The sick, the widows, the 
orphans whom he relieved were innumerable. On his death- 
bed he was able to say, “ Blessed be God, I have been 
faithful in the ministry above fifty-five years.” 

Susanna was the youngest of twenty-five children. We 
have no detailed history of her early years. That she must 
have been a most pious and conscientious child there is 
scarcely room for a doubt. It is certain that she applied 
herself most diligently to the culture of her intellect, and be- 
came proficient in Latin, Greek, logic, and mathematics. 
By such studies she gave strength and tone to a mind des- 
tined to influence the character of sons, who in their turn 
should be powerful for good in all coming time. 

She early manifested a disinclination to receive her relig- 
ious opinions on the authority of her teachers ; but claiming 
the right of private judgment, she set herself diligently to 
ascertain truth for herself. Before she had completed her 
thirteenth year, she had investigated the whole controversy 
between the Dissenters and the Established Church, and had 
come to a deliberate decision in favor of the latter, — this, 
too, notwithstanding her tender attachment to her father, 
who had sacrificed so much in defence of the opposite side. 
It is due to him to say, that he freely yielded to the daugh- 
ter, even at that early age, the same privilege of religious 
liberty which he claimed for himself. 

So the girl of thirteen joined herself to the Church of 
England, and gave herself to her studies, and her work, and 
her healthful recreations, scrupulously devoting to the last 
only as much time as to her religious duties. Thus nobly 
descended, piously and generously educated, having a mind 
greatly gifted by nature, with a graceful form and beautiful 
countenance, she was developing into one of the most ac- 
complished and attractive women of her age, when she 
was seen and loved by Samuel Wesley. He was a min- 
ister of the Established Church, though his father, like Dr. 
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Annesley, had been a stanch and valiant non-conformist. 
Mr. Wesley was at this time a curate in London, with an 
income of thirty pounds, which he, being of a literary turn 
arid an indefatigable worker, increased to sixty by his 
writings. 

About twenty years of age was Susanna Annesley when 
she left the pleasant home of her father to go with the 
chosen partner of her future destiny. They were poor, and 
lived in lodgings; but they maintained their independence 
and their piety. A notable instance of this is found in Mr. 
Wesley’s refusing to read the “ Declaration” of James II. 
He had been promised preferment as the reward of com- 
pliance ; nevertheless, he went into his pulpit and de- 
nounced the instrument as a Papal design. One child was 
born to them while in London. Their next residence was 
Ormsby, where Mr. Wesley obtained a curacy with fifty 
pounds a year. Here their family increased to six children. 
It was a hard struggle sometimes to provide bread for so 
many, but each addition was welcomed as a gift from God. 
Mr. Wesley says, in a letter to the Archbishop of York, that 
they “ had but fifty pounds a year for six or seven years 
together, and at least one child per annum.” Mrs. Wesley, 
in reply to the same dignitary, who asked whether she had 
been in want of bread, said: “ My Lord, I will freely own 
to your grace, that, strictly speaking, I never did want bread ; 
but then I have had so much care to get it before it was 
eaten, and to pay for it after, as has often made it very un- 
pleasant to me. And I think to have bread on such terms 
is the next degree of wretchedness to having none at all.” 

Her husband, having dedicated an heroic poem in ten books, 
on the “ Life of our Saviour,” to Queen Mary, so won her 
favor that she presented him with the living of Epworth, to 
which was afterwards added the almost worthless one of 
Wroote. Their income now amounted to about one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds a year. With this and the results 
of his literary labors they sustained and educated their nu- 
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merous family, amounting at last to nineteen children, only 
ten of whom, however, came to maturity. The rector was 
a plain, bold, and pointed preacher, — so much so as to pro- 
voke the resentment of many of his hearers, who, not liking 
his sermons nor his politics, took revenge by maiming his 
domestic animals and setting his house on fire. Under 
pretence of a small debt, which he could not at the moment 
discharge, he was at one time arrested as he was leaving 
his church, and sent to prison. As for himself, his spirit 
never sank, and he had the sympathy and support of his 
noble wife. “’T'is not every one,” he wrote to the Arch- 
bishop, “ who could bear these things; but I bless God, my 
wife is less concerned with suffering them, than I am in 
writing, or than I believe your grace will be in reading 
them.” ‘“ When I came here,” he said in another letter, 
“my stock was but little above ten shillings, and my wife’s 
at home scarce so much. She soon sent me her rings, be- 
cause she had nothing else to relieve me with, but I returned 
them.” After three months’ confinement, the husband re- 
turned to his home and to his uncompromising sermons. 
Mr. Wesley, as will have been inferred, was a man of 
great eccentricity, amounting sometimes almost to insanity. 
A painful and at the same time ludicrous illustration of 
this is found in an anecdote related by John Wesley. The 
rector observing, one evening, at family prayers, that Mrs. 
Wesley did not respond “ Amen” to the prayer for the king, 
asked her the reason of it. She replied, she did not believe 
in the title of the Prince of Orange to the throne. “If that 
be the case,” said he, “we must part; for if we have two 
kings, we must have two beds.” Mrs. Wesley was inflexi- 
ble. Her husband went to his study, and soon after left the 
house. As he was a member of the Convocation, he spent 
a year in London, within which time the king died; and 
as neither of them disputed the title of Queen Anne, he 
could go back without violating his word. Their conjugal 
harmony was restored, and John Wesley himself was the 
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first child born after their reconciliation. Says Mr. Stevens, 
“This very singular incident seems not to have been at- 
tended with any severe recriminations; it was as cool as it 
was determined and foolish; it was made a matter of con- 
science by both parties, and both were immovably but 
calmly resolute in all conscientious prejudices.” 

Twice within a very few years the rectory was in flames ; 
at one time nearly, at another totally consumed. In both 
cases it was the work of an incendiary mob, infuriated 
against Mr. Wesley. In the latter instance the family 
barely escaped with their night-clothes,— all else, books, 
furniture, and manuscripts, perished. Mrs. Wesley was in 
feeble health, and being unable to climb with the rest 
through the window, she was thrice beaten back from the 
door by the flames. Committing herself to God, she at last 
waded through the fire to the street, scorching her face and 
hands. It was found that one child was missing. He was 
in an upper chamber asleep. ‘The father tried several times 
to go to his rescue, but the consuming stairs would not bear 
his weight. In despair he knelt down on the earth, resign- 
ing to God the soul of his child. About this time the little 
fellow, awaked by the heat and noise, and finding the cham- 
ber and bed on fire, had climbed into the window, from 
which he was rescued by two peasants, standing one on 
the shoulders of the other. Just as they had taken him 
safely down, the roof fell in and crushed the chamber to the 
ground. This little boy was John, afterwards the founder 
of Methodism. His mother at the time was greatly im- 
pressed with the extraordinary event, and felt herself called 
specially to consecrate him to God. In one of her recorded 
evening meditations, she writes: “I do intend to be more 
particularly careful of the soul of this child, that Thou hast 
so mercifully provided for, than ever I have been, that I 
may do my endeavor to instil into his mind the principles 
of thy true religion and virtue. Lord, give me grace to do 
it sincerely and prudently, and bless my attempts with good 
success.” 
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Notwithstanding severe trials, and many adversities, the 
little domestic realm over which Susanna Wesley ruled was 
as nearly a perfect model of a Christian household as is to 
be found on the earth. Before the first fire the rectory was 
a humble wooden structure, nearly a hundred years old, con- 
taining one parlor, an ample hall, a buttery, three large up- 
per chambers, besides some smaller apartments, and a study, 
where the industrious rector spent most of his time, prepar- 
ing-his sermons, and in other literary pursuits. Having no 
taste nor talent for business affairs, he left all to the man- 
agement of his wife, even the temporalities of the glebe and 
tithes. It is very wonderful how much of life she crowded 
into a single day. Not only taking upon her bravely much 
business properly belonging to her husband, but the sole in- 
structor of her children, she managed the affairs of the house- 
hold, gave scrupulously an hour in the morning and another 
in the evening to religious devotion and meditation, and yet 
found time for attention to literary pursuits. John Wesley 
expresses his admiration at the screnity with which his 
mother transacted business, wrote letters, and conversed, 
surrounded by her thirteen children. 

Nothing is more indicative of her character than the 
method in which she educated her children. Their method- 
ical training commenced almost as soon as they were born. 
In her letter on this subject to John Wesley, she says: . 
“ They were always put into a regular method of living, in 
such things as they were capable of, from their birth. The 
first quarter commonly passes in sleep ; after that they were, 
if possible, laid in their cradle awake, and rocked to sleep ; 
and so they were kept rocking till it was time for them to 
awake. This was done to bring them to a regular course 
of sleeping, which at first was three hours in the morning, 
and three in the afternoon; afterward two hours, till they 
needed none at all.’ So complete was her discipline, that 
after one year of age there was scarcely any crying aloud, 
and the family was as quiet as if it had been without chil- 
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dren. Drinking and eating between meals were never 
allowed, except in case of sickness, which, we may well 
suppose, “seldom happened.” ‘They retired at eight in the 
evening, and were left in their several rooms awake; for 
there was no such thing allowed in the house as sitting by 
a child till it fell asleep. To subdue the will of the child 
was one of her earliest tasks. “This,” says she, “is the 
only strong and rational foundation of a religious educa- 
tion, without which both precept and example will be inef- 
fectual. But when this is thoroughly done, then a child is 
capable of being governed by the reason and piety of its 
parents, till its own understanding comes to maturity, and 
the principles of religion have taken root in the mind.” 
The little ones were taught to be quiet at family prayer, 
and to ask a blessing immediately after by sign, before they 
could either kneel or speak! 

Her method of teaching the children to read was peculiar 
to herself. None of them were made to learn their letters 
till they were five years old, with one exception, and she is 
said to have been “ more years in learning to read than the 
rest were months.” The day before a child began to study, 
the house was set in order, every one’s work appointed, and 
a charge given that none should come into the room from 
nine till twelve, or from two till five, which were the school 
hours. One day was allowed for the learning of the letters, 
and all did learn them in that time with two exceptions; 
and these, requiring a day and a half, “ were thought very 
dull.” As soon as they knew the letters, they began to speil 
out the first chapter of Genesis, — spelling and reading one 
line, then a verse, never leaving it till perfect in the appointed 
lesson, whether longer or shorter. In a quarter of a year 
they could read an English author readily. Almost every 
one of the children, as they grew up, gave evidence of great 
intellectual, acquirements. One of the girls at the age of 
eight was able to read the Greek language, and all the 
others were thoroughly accomplished, some of them having 
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no small literary reputation in their day. The three sons, 
Samuel, John, and Charles, of whom the first died about 
the time his brothers began to attract attention, were all fine 
classical and scientific scholars, John, as is well known, 
having been at an early age elected to a fellowship in Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. 

The family school was opened and closed by singing. At 
five o’clock all had a season of retirement, when the oldest 
took the youngest that could speak, and the second the next, 
to whom they read the Psalm for the day and a chapter in 
the New Testament. The mother also conversed with one 
of her children on religious subjects, and on some evenings 
with two, so as to comprehend the whole circle every week. 

Though method prevailed throughout the household, its 
almost mechanical rigor was relaxed at suitable intervals, 
in which the nursery, with its large juvenile community, 
became an arena of hilarious recreation, of “high glee and 
frolic.” Games of skill, and of chance even, were*among 
the pastimes, such as John Wesley afterwards prohibited 
among the Methodists. While the rectory was rattling 
with the “ mysterious noises” so famous in the family his- 
tory, we find the courageous daughters “playing at the 
game of cards.” 

Mr. Wesley being absent at the convocation sometimes 
for months together, Mrs. Wesley, feeling it to be her duty 
to pay more attention to the children, especially on Sunday, 
when there was no afternoon service in the church, read 
prayers and a sermon, and conversed with them on religious 
subjects. A few neighbors requested the privilege of being 
present, to which she consented, and the number increased 
till the house was filled, and many were compelled to go 
away for want of room. She, as a dutiful wife, made a full 
report to her husband, who, while he commended her zeal, 
stated some objections to the meeting. She replied in an 
admirable letter, answering his objections in order, and stat- 
ing the way in which she came to adopt this course. Fear- 
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ing that the Lord’s day was not fully observed by one at- 
tendance on the church service, and thinking that the inter- 
mediate spaces of time should be filled with acts of piety 
and devotion, she read to and instructed her family and a 
few of her neighbors. An account of some Danish mis- 
sionary, which her daughter Emilia had found in the library, 
so enkindled her zeal, that she thought, though not a min- 
ister of the Gospel, she might do some good by praying for 
the people, and speaking to them with warmth and earnest- 
ness. ‘ I chose,” she says, “the best and most awakening 
sermons we had. Last Sunday I believe we had above 
two hundred hearers, and yet many went away for want of 
room. We banish all temporal concerns from our society ; 
noné is suffered to mingle any discourse about them with 
our reading and singing. We keep close to the business of 
the day, and as soon as it is over they all go home. And 
where is the harm of this? As for your proposal of letting 
some other person read, alas! you do not consider what a 
people these are. I do not think one man among them 
could read a sermon without spelling a good part of it; and 
how would that edify the rest? Nor has any of our family 
a voice strong enough to be heard by such a number of peo- 
ple.” Mr. Wesley was persuaded by his wife’s reasoning. 
Very soon her assembly became larger than that which met 
at the church. The curate,—whose almost sole topic of 
preaching was the duty of paying one’s debts, — with some 
of the parishioners, wrote to the rector against the assem- 
bly as a “conventicle.” The high-church principles of the 
latter took alarm, and he wrote a second time to his wife. 
She replies, that the measure is reclaiming many of the 
common people from immorality ; that it was filling up the 
parish church ; that some who had not attended the latter 
for years were now seen there. “If you do, after all,” she 
says in conclusion, “think fit to dissolve this assembly, do 
not tell me that you desire me to do it, for that will not sat- 
isfy my conscience; but send me your positive command, 
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in such full and express terms as may absolve me from all 
guilt and punishment for neglecting this opportunity of 
doing good, when you and I shall appear before the great 
and awful tribunal of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The rector was unwilling to assume the responsibility thus 
thrown upon him, and the meetings were continued. “ It 
was evident,” says Dr. Clarke, “that God had done more in 
a few months by this irregular ministry, than he had done by 
that of the rector and his curates for eighteen years before.” 
Isaac ‘Taylor remarks, concerning the passage where she 
says, “ Do not advise, but command me to desist” :— “In 
this emphatic expression of a deep, compound feeling, a 
powerful conscientious impulse, and a fixed principle of 
submission to the rightful authority, there was condensed 
the very law of her son’s course, as the founder and legisla- 
tor of a sect.” 

Mrs. Wesley encouraged and sympathized with her sons 
in their evangelical movements, and they were indebted to 
her, not only for their training in the Epworth rectory, but 
also for much direct and judicious advice in their move- 
ments in active life. She had their confidence fully ; and it 
is a matter of no small interest to see them often laying 
their plans before her, detailing their experiences to her, and 
receiving, even in manhood, many instructions from this 
wise mother. She lived till about seventy-three years of 
age, and closed her earthly pilgrimage at the house of her 
son in London. John and five of the daughters were pres- 
ent, and immediately after her departure joined in a song 
of praise, in accordance with her own request. 


“ THE providence of God has so ordered the course of things, that 
there is no action, the usefulness of which has made it the matter of 
duty, and of a profession, but a man may bear the continual pursuit 
of it without loathing or satiety.” 
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THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 


Tue spirit which genuine Christianity breathes into. the 
soul is essentially unselfish. The gifts which the Gospel 
confers, each one is indeed permitted and required to make 
his own. But in no exclusive sense. He is not to hoard 
them as the miser hoards his silver and gold. He must 
gain possession of them, not only that he may be blessed 
with them himself, but that he may bless others with them 
in turn. Such must be his love for his fellow-beings, and 
his zeal for their welfare, so anxious must he be that the 
good which he has realized may be enjoyed by them, that 
he must quite forget himself in his disinterested devotion to 
their best interests. What Christianity expects of every 
disciple is, that he shall deny himself, go out of himself, 
yea, sacrifice himself if need be, in order that its priceless 
blessings may be more generally disseminated. He must 
not be exclusive, indolent, fastidious. He must be catholic, 
active, and fearless. If he have wealth, he must devote it 
to the cause of his Master. If he have talent, station, or in- 
fluence, he must see to it that he employs it to widen the 
more extensively the reign of Heaven on earth. If he have 
in his soul the truth of God,—or if he think he has it, — 
that is the pearl of great price which he must seek to make 
the possession of every son and daughter of Adam. And 
although this is to be done with the most entire self-forget- 
fulness, yet is it true that only in this way can the Christian 
keep the immortal gift himself, and become most abun- 
dantly enriched in mind and heart. 

Hence we have the great commandment which Christ 
gave to his disciples ere he was received up into heaven, 
saying, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” This was their high commission. Freely 
they had received, freely they must give. As yet, the na- 
tions knew not God. The whole world was lying in wick- 
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edness. Myriads were waiting to be blessed with the same 
grace and truth that had so gloriously exalted and inspired 
the Apostles themselves. That which was so invaluable to 
the few, would be equally precious to the many. By their 
sense of the worth of “the glad tidings of great joy,” by 
their interest in the fate of countless numbers of God’s chil- 
dren, and by the positive injunction of the Master himself, 
they were urged to the great missionary work. And well 
did they perform it. All else seems to have been wholly 
lost sight of. The establishment of Christ’s spiritual king- 
dom in the hearts of men, and the conversion of the world 
to God in the name of the Crucified, was the one great 
thought and aim which inspired their subsequent career. It 
led them on amid dangers and persecutions which must 
have appalled men who had not been sealed to the service 
by the very spirit of the Most High. It led them to self- 
renunciation, to martyrdom, and to victory. And it was 
that fearless proclamation of divine truth, that wide-spread 
zeal in its behalf, extending into so many communities 
and countries within so brief a space of time, that gave 
to the new religion its most rapid and unexpected success. 
Christianity had not survived, nothing had been done, 
without this love, courage, and activity on the part of its 
friends. 

By such an unselfish, beneficent, energetic life, how the 
characters of those companions of Christ were elevated! 
By their personal interest in diffusing a knowledge of the 
truth, how the fortunes of the world were changed! Hence- 
forth the disciples sat on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

What an exaltation of soul and of life was given to Paul 
through his zeal in opening to the heathen world the treas- 
ures of Christ’s kingdom! Rob the great Gentile Apostle 
of the glory he thus acquired, and you well-nigh deprive him 
of his all. Just such a work as that in which he engaged 
—so generous in its nature, so extended in its scope, so 
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sublime in its conception and results—was needed to 
make him the chivalric and mighty man he proved to be. 
What was true of the early Church has been true of those 
branches of the later Church which have most faithfully 
imitated its example. Those religious denominations which 
have sought most arduously to fulfil that last command- 
ment of our Lord, — which have most effectively sustained 
the general cause of missions, — which have endeavored 
to furnish to others the blessings they have received them- 
selves, — have, without doubt, been the great moving pow- 
ers in the history of Christianity. It is thus that they have 
gained their truest strength and accomplished their highest 
good. For there is something in such labors as these which 
imparts vitality and insures victory ;— something that fills 
with glorious visions, gives dignity to thought and word, 
and rouses to consecrated action. And it is as true now as 
it was in the days of Paul, that no higher type of life can 
be presented than that of a genuine missionary of Christ. 
Some years since, the writer of this article was pursuing 
his studies at one of our New England colleges, when, one 
Sunday, the village church pulpit was occupied by the now 
lamented Stoddard, the Nestorian missionary, who had then 
recently returned from the scene of his devoted labors on a 
visit to his native land. I had never heard of him before. 
I knew not his subsequent history, until, several years after- 
ward, I read the announcement of his death. But I never 
forgot, and often have had occasion to speak of, the impres- 
sions which that Sunday service produced on my mind, and 
upon the minds, I might say, of all who were present. The 
singular beauty and purity of his style, his glowing elo- 
quence, his really “seraphic” countenance, as he dwelt, in 
extemporaneous discourse, upon the claims of his mission 
to the sympathy and support of the churches, and upon the 
prospects which Christianity had opened to that most inter- 
esting people, abode with me as a most beautiful and 
sacred memory, long after I bade adieu both to the church 
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and to the college. The now written record of his life con- 
firms the impression I had received respecting him. It is a 
finished picture, showing what one may do and be who thus 
finds the inspiration of his life in those words of Christ, 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” The church that can present such servants of 
God as this is rich indeed, as that church is weak and cold 
which not only is without them, but refuses to tolerate them 
within her enclosure. 

It is most unfortunate that so many of our liberal churches 
are hostile to this missionary element of Christianity. We 
plume ourselves upon the grand and inspiring views which 
we cherish. But it seems too much like a selfish enjoyment. 
Having once got possession of them ourselves, we become 
content and inactive. Convinced that their reception is 
essential to true spiritual growth and peace, we yet make 
but little effort to extend them beyond our own narrow 
sphere. The poor old sinning world may take care of itself, 
for all that we are willing to do for its rescue. There is in 
most of our churches an ignorance and indifference respect- 
ing the proper mission of Christianity, and its claims upon 
every disciple of Jesus, which is most culpable. What we 
do most truly need is a general and thorough awakening to 
a vivid apprehension of the truth, that the pure, simple, origi- 
nal Gospel of Christ contemplates the whole world as its 
scene of occupancy and triumph, and that it is the duty of 
every believer in Christ to give as freely as he has received, 
in order that the kingdom of God may come in all its glory 
and power. 

Yet let us be just. If our liberal churches lack in inter- 
est in extending a knowledge of the truth, it cannot be 
denied that they are possessed of peculiar merit in other 
most needful characteristics. No body of Christians is 
more responsive to the calls of charity. No denomination 
insists more courageously upon good works as the counter- 
part to faith. No sect has so well defended the Protestant 
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doctrine of the right of private judgment. No church has 
forged so few chains and bound so few burdens. No one 
has presented Christianity so entirely divested of the dog- 
mas and superstitions with which the human mind has ever 
been prone to encumber it. And all this is a good deal to 
say. But that which is imperatively needed, in addition to 
these excellent virtues, is a spirited, loyal obedience to the 
last commandment of Christ. It is just this which would 
arouse our churches from their spiritual lethargy, quicken 
their listless, lifeless members, and give us a right to a place 
in the vineyard of the Lord. 

But it is urged that this missionary zeal is incompatible 
with the genius of our body, — does not properly belong to 
us, — is not suited to us, nor we to it, — does not work well 
with us. ‘True, it is not congenial to us as we now are, 
but it is not uncongenial to us as we should be. We have 
so educated ourselves into a habit of selfish repose and un- 
concern, that we have come to think that this is our divinely 
appointed condition. 'Too many of our ministers pursue in 
retirement their quiet literary enjoyments or more ambitious 
scholarly plans and investigations, with the abominable 
conceit that it is theirs to do the thinking for the religious 
world, and that it is the providential mission of the larger 
sects of Christendom to do the work, — while our societies 
acquiesce in the agreeable appointment, and but too gladly 
accept the part of ease and indifference. 

Now we are not constituted by nature so unlike others 
as we would fain believe. We were made and designed 
for work as well as they, — earnest, practical, missionary 
work, —the work of converting the world to God and his 
Christ. We are not to look about for some proud, favored, 
inglorious position in the Master’s vineyard, to which others 
are not entitled. This is a fatal mistake. We might well 
imitate here the example of other sects, which are not for 
ever anxious lest they may not find some peculiar sphere 
of service, but take the field at once and engage in one 
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common enterprise. It is only thus that we can attain, 
with them, to health, usefulness, and dignity. 

But it is said again, that we must not imitate the meth- 
ods of action which other denominations employ, but must 
have ways of our own. 

A mistake is often made here, in confounding a sectarian 
habit of proselyting with a genuine zeal for the promulga- 
tion of truth. Did the latter necessarily involve the former, 
the case would present altogether a different aspect. For 
nothing is more opposed to the spirit and genius of Chris- 
tianity than the mere building up of a sect or party by 
those jesuitical arts and that insane fanaticism which are 
usually employed for such a purpose. There is nothing 
which Christ would more readily forbid and condemn. He 
did condemn it. And it is a cause for sincere joy that our 
liberal churches are so free from this revolting evil. They 
do not cherish it as their aim to strengthen and enlarge 
their own body by weakening other denominations. In 
order merely to swell their list of church-members, they do 
not compass sea and land, pry into stranger’s houses, coax, 
grow frantic, and seek to detach from other denominations 
here and there an individual who may chance to be good 
game for such a detestable guerilla warfare. They do not 
rejoice more heartily when they have persuaded one who 
is already a good Christian to change his ecclesiastical re- 
lations, than when they have constrained one who is sunk in 
worldliness and irreligion to repent and be saved. Let us 
thank God it is so. 

But who does not see that the evil which is thus avoided 
is something entirely different from a manly, generous dif- 
fusion of the simple truth as it is in Jesus? Paul was a 
most zealous missionary, but he was given to none of the 
vices we have referred to. He became all things to all men, 
in order that he might save some; but there was nothing 
narrow, vulgar, or underhanded in his character or method. 
Nor need we be particular to choose precisely the same 
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agencies or localities as other churches select for carrying 
on this noble work. What we want is the right spirit, the 
heavenly zeal in behalf of truth, and the willingness to let 
it go forth freely to find its own appropriate manifestations. 
Here, perhaps, its direction will coincide with that which 
has been followed by other denominations. There, it will 
pursue a path of its own. But it must not affect to be 
singular. In our prejudice against churches of a different 
faith, we are led to discard many a form and usage which 
experience has demonstrated to be invaluable, and to adopt 
those which prove eventually to be useless, if not injurious. 
This mortal dread of imitating the ways and example of 
those who are Christians, and are doing a good Christian 
work, is an indication of weakness and disease. A really 
healthy religious life does not stop to inquire whether it 
pursues the direction which men have traced before or are 
following still, morbidly insisting upon separation and pe- 
culiar means and methods, but proceeds on, strongly and 
confidently, ready to tread new paths if it must, not hesitat- 
ing to be guided when it can by the well-worn thorough- 
*fares of the myriads who have passed on to glory, and glad 
to co-operate when it may with all who love the Lord 
Jesus and pray for the coming of his divine kingdom. 

The most ridiculous objection which is urged against such 
a missionary spirit among our liberal churches is, that our 
doctrines and ideas are of so exalted a character that people 
generally cannot understand and appreciate them, and that 
those who can do so, being of a certain noble build, like our- 
selves, will find their way to them eventually, without any 
foreign assistance. 

Now we have always claimed that we present Christianity 
in all its original simplicity. We have insisted that other 
churches have added to the genuine Gospel so much of 
dogma, tradition, and mystery, that people cannot under- 
stand it, are perplexed with it, and reject it. This is only 
too true. But what are we now saying and doing our- 
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selves? What better is it to claim that our views are so 
broad and elevated that only here and there a person is fit- 
ted by nature to receive them, — that they are not meant for 
the masses, — and that therefore there is no urgent call upon 
us, nor is it of sufficient importance to us, to put forth any 
unusual effort to make known our faith to the world? Yet 
this is the position which many of our most distinguished 
brethren, and not a few of our strongest churches, openly 
and practically assume. 

The Gospel of Christ is indeed characterized by the se- 
verest simplicity. He who runs may read and understand. 
The wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err concerning 
it. By the Great Teacher himself it was preached, not so 
much to the refined and to the great as to the ignorant and 
the humble. Chiefly and perpetually, Christ’s ministry was 
to fishermen, tent-makers, publicans, and sinners. And 
when he gave his commission to his Apostles, his was no 
exclusive command. “Preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” ‘There was a divine appropriateness and beauty in 
this; for every creature could understand it. Alas for 
humanity, if the toiling, suffering millions cannot under- 
stand the Christian religion, or whatever in it is noblest and 
best! Alas if we alone are possessed of its vast and glo- 
rious truths, and if these are just the truths which the larger 
proportion of our race cannot grasp, and were not made to 
grasp! This is a doctrine of election we did not expect to 
see set forth by those who profess a liberal Christianity. 
All things considered, we should quite as quickly accept the 
doctrine as it is held by our friends of the Calvinistic 
churches. 

If Christ could preach the great truths of the Gospel to 
the multitudes, and we have that which was not intended 
for so general a use, it becomes us to examine ourselves, 
and know whether we be yet in the faith. It ought to be 
known what these views are which people generally cannot 
comprehend. Had we been asked what are the most dis- 
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tinguishing doctrines and principles of the liberal church, 
we should probably have mentioned, as the most prominent, 
the paternal character of God; the brotherhood of man; 
the Bible our only creed; the right of private judgment 
and interpretation; the eternal growth and progress of the 
soul. But what is there here which those who hold to the 
popular system of theology may not sufficiently understand ? 
What is it that we have got, above and beyond these, which 
ordinary minds cannot accept, but which yet we hold to be 
so ennobling and inspiring that there is scarcely salvation 
without them? Or is it, rather, the manner in which these 
views are presented which is the reason why they are not 
received and welcomed? Whether it be substance or form, 
one thing is pretty evident,—no denomination can, with 
impunity or safety, be above that sweet simplicity which 
was in Jesus himself. As long as we imagine ourselves to 
be above the masses, we deprive ourselves of power and 
influence, and cannot fulfil the legitimate mission of a 
Christian church. If we are, or mean to be, such a church 
of Christ, the sooner we know it, the better. Else the great 
Church of History will sweep on in its course to the final 
consummation of its purposes, as it seems to be doing now, 
heedless of all our boasts, and reckless of our really limited 
influence. 

What the hungering and thirsting crowds of humanity 
want, is to feel the life-giving power of the few great, simple 
truths of Christianity. Deprived of these, they sink into 
spiritual death; possessed of them, they would become 
emancipated from all the grievous moral evils, personal, 
social, political, and ecclesiastical, with which the world is 
burdened. Once fully ingrafted into the soul, these truths, 
under the light and in the warmth of the culminating civil- 
ization of our time, would, by their own inherent vitality, 
quicken into countless applications and developments. And 
that body of Christians which will take the everlasting 
Gospel, thus purged of corruptions, and carry it forth most 
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efficiently to the myriads who are dying for want of it, 
shall have a blessed record in the history of the Church Mil- 
itant, and no inconsiderable share of the glories of the 
Church Triumphant. 





THE ROTE OF THE SEA, 
AT CAPE ANN. 


Ir is going on towards midnight ; 
Not a star keeps watch on the deep ; 
In the street not a voice nor footfall : 
The old town is fast asleep. 


Naught, naught but the wild Northeaster 
Driving by, will disturb its repose ; 
But I hear in the lulls of the blowing 
A sound full of warnings and woes ; — 


A sound that I cannot help hearing, 
Now it has once come to me ;— 

A muffled tolling and booming : 
They call it “The Rote of the Sea.” 


It rolls like incessant thunder, 
From clouds or guns far away ; 
It is the thunder of ocean, 
All round Cape Ann and the Bay. 


’T is a heavy, monotonous murmur, 
Not loud, but filling the air ; 

And never quite hushed off to silence, 
Though the day or night be fair. 


But now it is louder than usual, 
As the waves were making a breach 
Across the sands and the marshes, 
At Little-Good-Harbor Beach. 
VOL. XXI. 28 
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“Tue truths of Christ crucified are the Christian’s philosophy ; and 
a good life is the Christian’s logic; that great instrumental introduc- 
tive art that must guide the mind into the former. 
long course of piety and close communion with God has purged the 
heart, and rectified the will; and made all things ready for the recep- 
tion of God’s Spirit, — knowledge will break in upon such a soul, like 
the sun shining in his full might, with such a victorious light that 


THE ROTE OF THE SEA. 


What a story the sea is there telling ! — 
A story it has learned by rote, 

Of mariners shipwrecked and drowning, 
And of perils to all afloat. 


What a dreadful night for the home-bound, 
And for the fishermen on the Banks! 

Where the sea runs high to the topmast, 
In broken, impetuous ranks. 


There is many a sleepless pillow 
To-night in this sea-shore place ; 

There is many a thought flying seaward, 
And upward in prayer for grace. 


There is many a goodly vessel 
Lying to, afar on the main, 

Or scudding before the tempest, 
That may never come home again. 


I listen, and out of the murmur 
Make many a dismal tale 

Of those who are off on the waters, 
Caught by this furious gale. 


O, who can tell of their safety ? 
Or what their danger may be ? 

But down there at Little Good Harbor, 
’T is all told in the Rote of the Sea. 


GLoucesTER, Mass. 


nothing shall be able to resist it.” 





.P. 


And where a 
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CHRIST THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


A SERMON BY REY. STEPHEN G. BULFINCH. 


Numbers xxiii. 13 : — “‘ God is not a man.” 


of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


that little correct and clear. 


Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 












CoLossians i. 15: — ** Who is the image of the invisible God.” 


To the intelligent creatures of God, the nature of their 
Creator must be an object of interest. To those who look 
for redemption to the Lord Jesus Christ, the station in the 
universe of that exalted personage, and the relation he sus- 
tains to the Almighty, present themes of deep concern. The 
Christian Church has accordingly, in all ages, placed fore- 
most on its list of doctrines those by which it taught, or 
professed to teach, what is the nature of God, and what that 


These are lofty themes. Their grandeur should check 
the disposition to speak with presumptuous dogmatism. 
On such subjects it is evident that we cannot know all. 
The finite cannot measure the infinite. Yet we may know 
something clearly ; else wherefore has God revealed himself 
to us? And if the themes are so vast, it is of the more 
importance that we should seek to know distinctly what we 
can. If it be but little that we can learn, let us try to have 


The current of thought among theologians has recently 
turned more than it had done for many years to this espe- 
cial branch of research and meditation. Fora generation 
past, scholars had busied themselves with explanations of 
the work wrought by Jesus Christ in his life, and especially 
in his death. The atonement had been the great theme of 
speculation. But of late, the subject which had such deep 
interest for those of a generation still farther back has re- 
asserted its claims, and the questions of to-day, in this high- 
est department of human thought, are those on which so 
many ages have seen the powers of their ablest writers 
tasked to the uttermost,—the nature of God, and of his 
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With the view of expressing my opinion on these two 
great topics, intimately combined as they are, I have chosen 
for this discourse two texts, from different portions of the 
sacred volume ; — the first relating to the Almighty, “ God is 
not aman”; the second having reference to his glorious 
Son and Messenger, “ Who is the image of the invisible 
God.” 

“God is nota man.” A few years since, it would have 
been idle to repeat these words. The tendency among 
scholars then was not to imagine the Deity confined to a 
human form, but to expand and attenuate their conception 
of him till his personality was lost, and God was identified 
with nature. Pantheism was then our danger, — the system, 
which, beginning with the grand conception of “ God in all, 
and all in God,” passes by imperceptible degrees to the de- 
nial of a living, loving Parent in creation, and leaves to us 
no Heavenly Father, but a mechanism of the universe, an 
inexorable, irresistible Fate, whose actions are all deter- 
mined by necessity, and to whom prayers and praises are 
alike in. vain. 

Now, however, there is a reaction. The fatherly charac- 
ter of God has asserted its claims upon the heart of man, 
and has found them acknowledged. He is owned as an 
existing person, as one who loves us and whom we may 
love. I rejoice for the increased reception of this truth. 
Last Sabbath I commended it to you as of the highest im- 
portance, to prevent your repentance of sin from being 
merely a cold, selfish turning of the mind, and to make it a 
warm and devout turning of the heart. But even this 
blessed doctrine may have error connected with it. I con- 
ceive this to be the case, and that the error needs to be ex- 
posed and combated with the weapons of truth. 

“ God,” says our text, “is nota man.” I do not quote 
these words as proof in themselves of what they assert. 
They are the words of Balaam, a prophet indeed, but one 
whose character and fate leave to his utterances but ques- 
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tionable authority. Nor have I thus far given the sentence 
entire. It is, at length, “God is not a man, that he should 
lie; neither the son of man, that he should repent.” But I 
conceive that the assertion, in the brief form in which I 
have given it, is one of obvious truth. It was used by Ba- 
laam as thus obvious. He taught no new doctrine, nothing 
which needed prophetic authority to sanction it. He but 
declared what Balak, whom he addressed, knew perfectly, 
nay, what we all know perfectly, when he declared, as the 
foundation of his subsequent discourse, “ God is not a man.” 

And yet this assertion, truism as it appears, is not now 
needless to be repeated. The tendency at present is to 
dwell so far on the traits in God that connect him with 
humanity, as to forget the essential and infinite difference. 
This tendency, though new with us, is not new in some 
branches of the Christian fold. If you enter a Roman 
Catholic Church, or turn over a volume of Roman Catholic 
engravings, you are startled to find, not only pictures of the 
Saviour and of his Virgin Mother, but pictures of the Eter- 
nal Father in the form of man. This bold custom has pre- 
vailed in that Church for ages; but Protestants have turned 
from such representations with feelings like those of Paul, 
when he spoke of those in old time who “ changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man.” But let Protestants take care that they be- 
come not themselves conformed to that which they have 
so strongly rejected. Many of you have read the eloquent ~ 
passage in which one of the bravest and best of nominally 
Trinitarian preachers lately described his own belief. “My 
God?” says he; “ Christ Jesus is his name. All that there 
is of God is bound up in that name. A dim and shadowy 
effluence rises from Christ, and that I am taught to call the 
Father. A yet more tenuous and invisible film of thought 
arises, and that is the Holy Spirit. But neither is to me 
aught tangible, restful, accessible. They are to be revealed 
to my knowledge hereafter, but now only to my faith. But 
28" 
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Christ stands my manifest God.” And while the great 
preacher of Brooklyn thus indicates the craving of the heart 
of our day for a God in human form, I find the same wish 
exhibited in our own section of the Church. While writing, 
I have had before me a paper by one of our brotherhood, 
with the title, “ God, the Divine Man.” In this article I find 
such language as the following: “ To assert, with the Ra- 
tionalist, that Deity has neither form nor image by which 
the mind can grasp Him, is to proclaim God to be an un- 
known God, — for the mind can form no idea of a Being to 
which it can attribute no form; it gazes upon emptiness 
and grasps ata shadow! To think only of Omnipotence, 
Wisdom, Love, is to think, not of God, but of empty 
words, — of a mere bundle of abstractions; the terms are 
meaningless, till we connect personality with them. And 
that personality, as God’s manifestation, must be the human 
form, whatever else beside it may be. or there is no form 
higher than the human. It is only in the human form that 
the Divine attributes, Love, Wisdom, Power, in a finite 
degree, are found.” “I think the time of the forty-five thou- 
sand pulpits in America could be profitably employed for 
the next ten years in simply repeating and reiterating the 
thought of the humanity of God ;—that God is a man; that 
the distinction between Him and us is no impassable gulf 
of difference, but simply the distinction between the greater 
and the less, the parent and the child; and that every attri- 
bute and quality found in God is found also in man.” The 
article from which the above passages are extracted derives 
additional importance from the fact of its insertion in a 
periodical publication which has generally been considered 
Unitarian, and is still mostly sustained by Unitarians. 

To pass over in few words the impropriety of describing 
as “ Rationalists” that great body of Christians in every 
denomination who maintain the spiritual, incorporeal nature 
of the Most High, — and the unphilosophical character of the 
assumption, that to think of God by his moral attributes is 
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to think of mere abstractions, — I join issue with the writer 
whose words I have last quoted, on the general subject of 
ascribing to the Almighty the bodily form of man. Natu- 
ral religion protests against this doctrine; for that tells us of 
a boundless universe, displaying in all its parts the same 
consummate wisdom, and thus testifying to the existence 
everywhere of the same Creator. Form implies bounds, 
limitations, the necessity of leaving one place in order to be 
present in another. They who assert the Divine Being to 
exist in human form, must take their choice between two 
opposite difficulties. If the body of God is less than the 
universe, He cannot be omnipresent; if it be equal to the 
universe, their theory comes back to that Pantheism which 
it is their especial desire to avoid. It may be said that such 
reasoning, on a subject so majestic, is irreverent. It may 
appear so to those who regard the doctrine Iam opposing 
as a divine truth. I regard it as a human error. Yet would 
I not for this speak words which to any might even seem 
irreverent, but for the necessity of defending dear and sacred 
truth. 

Again, a form, if regular and symmetrical, implies a pro- 
ducing cause. We admire the wisdom displayed in the 
construction of the human body. Every portion of it, from 
the strong and flexible pillar of bone to the delicate lenses 
that compose the eye, bears testimony to the great Designer. 
I have heard of an atheist surgeon, who was rescued from 
his unbelief by the evidence which his own profession laid 
before him. If, then, the human form implies a cause in us, 
it must imply a cause in whatever being is endowed with 
it; and no being possessed of such a form can be the Great 
First Cause. 

Such, briefly, is the testimony that first occurs to me 
among that which nature renders on this subject. Nor is 
revelation less distinct. True, it is said in Scripture that 
God made man in his own image; but most intelligent 
Christians have considered this as relating, not to that out- 
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ward form which man so nearly shares with some of the 
inferior animals, but to those intellectual and moral quali- 
ties which distinguish him widely from them all. True, 
also, that the figurative language of Scripture assigns to 
God the limbs of a human being; and not only these, but 
the passions, the repentance, the mutability of man. But if 
we are to take all these as literal, must we not also inter- 
pret literally his language to Noah, and believe that after a 
shower the Supreme Being places in the clouds his bow, 
that bow which he uses against his enemies? Passing 
lightly, then, such evidence as this, we come to the great 
fact, that God forbade any image in the form of man, as 
well as in the forms of the inferior animals, to be used in 
his worship. How impressively is this command repeated 
in the fourth chapter of Deuteronomy! “ Take ye therefore 
good heed unto yourselves, (for ye saw no manner of simili- 
tude on the day that the Lord spake unto you in Horeb out 
of the midst of the fire,) lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make 
you a graven image, the similitude of any figure, the like- 
ness of male or female.” The writer whose doctrine I am 
controverting, quotes from Swedenborg the following words: 
“The ancients, from the wise to the simple, thought no other- 
wise of God than as a man, and at length, when they began 
to worship a plurality of gods, as at Athens and Rome, they 
worshipped them all as men.” From this testimony of the 
ancient idol temples, we turn to that holy spot which Jeho- 
vah chose of old, to place, not his image, but his name there. 
When the Roman victor entered the temple at Jerusalem, 
he looked in vain for the statue of the Deity. Jewish devo- 
tion pointed to the spot between the spread wings of the 
cherubim, over the ark of the covenant, as the place of God’s 
especial presence ; but it conceived of him there, not as a 
human form, but as revealing his inscrutable existence in 
the Shekinah, “the glory of the Lord,” that dazzling light 
which Moses saw illuminating the bush which yet it did not 


consume, 
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I have mentioned the name of Swedenborg. I honor his 
memory, as that of one learned, venerable, and pious. In 
religion, as in science, he saw far beyond the men of his 
age. But his name has little authority with me when his 
assertions are opposed to those of reason; none, when they 
are opposed to the word of the Lord Jesus Christ, declaring, 
“ God is a spirit.” 

But the doctrine I am opposing has been held by others 
than Swedenborg, and carried out by them to conse- 
quences from which the pure mind of the Swedish sage 
would have revolted, but which yet appear to me legiti- 
mately to follow from its admission. Mormonism, the last 
and most loathsome of the corruptions of Christianity, which 
even our land of religious freedom has been compelled by 
its atrocities to drive from its borders, — Mormonism holds 
to the existence of God in a human form. I should shock 
my audience and desecrate this hallowed place were I to 
describe in detail-the doctrines to which this belief has given 
rise. Suffice it to say that Mormon writers, perceiving that 
a bodily form implied a beginning and a cause, deny the 
eternity of the Supreme, and declare that the Creator of all 
things, like one of his imperfect creatures, derived his al- 
mighty power from a predecessor. This last perversion of 
Christianity carries us back to the fables of celestial families 
in the old heathen mythology. 

No, “ God is a spirit”; confined by no corporeal limita- 
tions, partaker of no growth, subject to no decay. Equally 
present with us, and in ten thousand other Christian tem- 
ples, he at the same moment marshals through space armies 
of suns and worlds, to whose combined magnificence our 
whole solar system is but as a few grains of sand to the sea- 
shore. 

But wherefore have I spent this time in warning you 
against a doctrine to whose approaches you may not prob- 
ably be exposed? It is partly because I would guard you 
with all truth, and against all error; but it is still more that 
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I may lead you to the true “ Divine Man,” the true bodily 
representative of the Father, the Son of God, Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

The doctrine I have thus far maintained effectually vindi- 
cates our peculiar tenet as a sect. God is not a man; there- 
fore, of necessity, God is not the man Jesus Christ. If our 
Creator is a viewless, incorporeal spirit, then he who walked 
the fields of Palestine in bodily form, eighteen hundred years 
ago, is not He. If God cannot suffer, then he who died on 
the cross is not He. I do not know any process of argument 
that can make this clearer. 

I suppose that the view generally taken among thought- 
ful Trinitarians is, that the Divine nature, or some portion 
thereof, was so mysteriously connected with the man Christ 
Jesus, that it becomes lawful to call that glorious personage 
by the name of God. If I am correct in this, the question 
between them and us is simply respecting a name. We 
hold alike, that the blessed and holy man who died on the 
cross was not truly God; we hold alike, that he was most 
intimately and mysteriously connected with God, — that 
“ God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.” 
The only question is, then, whether we are at liberty to call 
Jesus himself God, on account of the Divine Spirit, which 
dwelt so abundantly in him. On this question, let each 
decide for himself; but for one, I give the name of God to 
none except the Sovereign and Father of the universe. 

But that most holy Being, infinite, spiritual, incorporeal, 
whom no mortal eye hath seen or can see, has graciously 
met the weakness of his human children, by granting to 
them an image of himself. Jesus Christ is, in the words of 
the second text which I have prefixed to this discourse, “ the 
image of the invisible God.” That craving of the heart for 
a divine object who yet is truly man, of which the writ- 
ings I have quoted indicate the existence, is not without 
its cause in man’s nature, and therefore is not without its 
gracious answer from God’s wisdom and love. We have 
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granted to us in Christ a holy friend and guide, at once hu- 
man and divine. Through him we come to know God, 
while through him we also learn to understand ourselves. 
Let us develop and illustrate these truths. 

I have said that Christ is the image of God. ‘The same 
thought is elsewhere expressed, that in him dwelleth the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily, — that is, the divine perfections 
are exhibited in him, so far as is consistent with a human 
form. He was not omnipresent, for that material body 
could not be with Lazarus in Bethany while it was with 
the disciples in Galilee. He was not omniscient or omnip- 
otent; he expressly disclaimed these attributes ;* they are 
inconsistent with the form of man, —the incommunicable 
glories of the Supreme. But his power over nature was the 
highest resemblance of the Divine omnipotence that man 
has ever exercised or witnessed; his knowledge of events 
passing at a distance from him, and of the mysterious heart 
of man, was an image to us of the Divine omniscience. It 
is, however, in the moral attributes of Deity that Christ is 
pre-eminently the image of God. To perceive how he is so, 
requires a moment’s thought on the resemblance and rela- 
tion between man and his Creator. 

Man was made “in the image of God.” It is but a low 
interpretation of those sublime words to apply them to a 
fancied resemblance of outward form. Man resembles God 
because man alone, among the tribes of earth, is capable of 
goodness. We sometimes call the inferior animals good or 
bad, as their qualities render them agreeable or noxious to 
us; but we well know that there is nothing of conscious 
rectitude or depravity, no moral merit or demerit, in their 
conduct. Man alone possesses that self-determining power, 
that knowledge of a law of right, which mark him as the 
child of the self-existent, self-controlling Being, the eternally 
and supremely Good. 





* Mark xiii. 32; John v. 30. 
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If then it is man’s moral qualities that make him God's 
image, that image would exist in perfection if the moral 
qualities were perfect. A perfectly true and pure and holy 
man would be to us the perfect image of God. 

Much of excellence had there been in the human race, be- 
fore Christ appeared. Many there were, in Israel and among 
the Gentiles, to whom human admiration might give the 
name of “ godlike.” But every character was marked with 
imperfection; and often where some virtues shone most 
brightly, there, as in the character of David, vices were found 
of sadly answering magnitude. There needed for man a 
perfect example,—a single one,—a being who should 
combine and harmonize the divine with the human, repre- 
senting to us the character of God by showing us what is 
the proper character of man. 

That revelation of himself God gave in Jesus Christ. I 
do not much object to the term which piety has applied to 
him, — “the God-man”; for in him earth and heaven 
meet, the human character is raised until it offers the true 
resemblance to that of God. That perfect character has 
been tested by the malice of opponents and the intense ob- 
servation of innumerable disciples for near two thousand 
years, but all that malice and all that observation have, like 
the Roman judge, “ found in him no fault at all.” 

Jesus then is to us the bodily image of God. When the 
soul is wearied in the arduous attempt — arduous though 
not impossible—to meditate on the viewless, incorporeal, 
infinite Spirit, it turns to him who comes to us in a na-° 
ture like our own, and offers to him, not supreme adoration 
indeed, but the deep homage of reverence and of love. 
Through him we know God. Not only is it Jesus who 
teaches us to call God our Father, but the deep, self-sacri- 
ficing love of Jesus for mankind shows us what the love 
of God is. "What can give to us so lively yet so sublime a 
conception of our Heavenly Father’s mercy, as to hear the 
Saviour’s prayer on the cross, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
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know not what they do,” knowing that the character thus 
exhibited is the image of the Supreme? And while in Jesus 
we thus learn to know God, we learn in him also to know 
ourselves, — of what depth of love, what height of holiness, 
our nature is capable, — our powers, our duties, our glorious 
hope. 
“ He is the eternal mirror bright 

Where angels view the Father's light, 

And yet in him the simplest swain 

May read his homely lesson plain.” 


Friends, may no ancient or modern form of philosophic 
speculation, no doctrine framed by human ingenuity and 
presented to us by lips or pens however highly honored, 
draw us from the simple, Scriptural faith in “one” spiritual 
“ God, and one Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus.” Holding this truth, we are relieved from 
those doubts that seem to press on the noble heart of the 
preacher of Brooklyn. God, the Father, is to us no “ dim 
and shadowy effluence.” His essence is incomprehensible, 
but we know him by his attributes, — the only way, philos- 
ophers tell us, in which any essence can be known. Among 
those attributes are “ Omnipotence, Wisdom, Love.” Who 
shall say that these are mere “empty words” to us, be- 
cause we dare not join with them shape and form? And in 
Jesus Christ, we, no less than that honored brother, see our 
God. We see the same glorious object that he beholds, but 
we recognize it, according to the dictates alike of Scripture 
and of reason, not as the Creator, whom no eye hath directly 
seen, but as “the image of the invisible God.” May we 
have grace to form our characters in the resemblance of his, 
even as he bears the likeness of the Father! 


“ PRACTICAL sciences are not to be learnt but in the way of action. 
It is experience that must give knowledge in the Christian profession, 
as well as in all others.” 

VOL. XXI. 29 
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READINGS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
I. 
ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 


Tue introduction of Christianity, while it formed a new 
era in the relations of social life, the organizations of states, 
and the theories of civil government, also effected an entire 
change in the institutions of religion, not only by its grad- 
ual overthrow of the old established forms of heathen ritual, 
but by the new spiritual worship and simple rites it enjoined 
upon all who accepted the faith, either from among the pa- 
gan world, or from among the Jews,—by whom, hence- 
forth, outward ceremonies, however endeared, were to be 
regarded as effete and obsolete, as the purer light of a faith 
revealed through Christ made known the only acceptable 
worship of the Most High,— that of the spirit, and of a 
consecrated life. 

The Christian faith was no arbitrary power, designed to 
overthrow existing institutions, through the might of a mere 
outward, constraining force, but a spirit infused into the very 
heart of man, working outward, through its own inherent 
vitality, and gradually, but surely, changing and assimilat- 
ing all to its own spirit of holiness and purity. It was the 
leaven, designed ultimately to leaven the whole mass of 
human society, renewing and recreating; sanctifying and 
ennobling every relation of life, and lifting every sincere 
and seeking soul into direct communion with the Divine 
Spirit ; — no longer through the agency of priest or solemn 
ritual, but opening the door of the Unseen to every heart 
that came to Christ as the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
But while the effects produced by Christianity are gladly 
acknowledged by every believing soul, and the noble exam- 
ple of the Apostles and the first preachers of the faith is 
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regarded as worthy of the profoundest reverence and love, 
in their self-sacrificing devotion to the cause of Christ, com- 
paratively little is known, especially among the young, of 
the constitution of the early Christian Church, of the govern- 
ment of the same, the different offices held in the Church, 
and the rites of worship in the time of the Apostles and the 
age immediately succeeding. We propose, therefore, to con 
sider in brief these subjects. 

In therhistory of the Apostles, we find that they never ar- 
rogated to themselves any civil authority, nor expressed any 
desire to dictate arbitrarily to the churches established 
through their means, but that the only power they exercised 
was the spiritual power bestowed upon them as the chosen 
messengers of Christ, and the first preachers of his truth. 
Questions of dispute arising in different Christian commu- 
nities, or the claims of different churches or individuals, were 
indeed referred to them for adjudication, — not as to indi- 
viduals possessing anything of a civil or monarchical power, 
but rather as to those whose superior worth, ability, and 
nearness to Christ gave them a precedence and a right to 
speak and command in his name. Christianity was regard- 
ed by them as a /ife, rather than as a doctrine or form; a 
free spirit, an influx of the Divine life into the heart of fallen 
humanity, that was to take up and transfuse into itself all 
the mingled elements of human life and thought, separat- 
ing the true and spiritual from the false and earthly, and 
lifting the soul into a new and higher region of thought 
and of life; not sending its disciples to dwell wholly apart 
from the world, but leading them to labor in and for it, to 
renew and sanctify. 

We find, therefore, that as this free and living spirit of faith 
diffused itself among different communities, it appropriated 
to its own use such existing forms as were adapted to its 
spirit and essential character. 

In the Jewish synagogue, and in all the sects that sprang 
from Judaism, there was a form of government consisting 
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of a council of elders, who had the guidance of all affairs 
belonging to the common interest, and to this form Chris- 
tianity, in those places where it unfolded itself out of Juda- 
ism, naturally attached itself. And the same result we find 
also in whatever part of the Roman empire Christian com- 
munities were formed among the Pagans; for the Romans 
had long been accustomed to see the affairs of state admin- 
istered by a Senate ; and, as has been truly observed, “ It is 
an evidence of the relationship between the ecclesiastical 
and civil administration, that, at a somewhat later period, 
the clergy were denominated ‘Ordo,’ the guiding Senate 
of the community, since ‘Ordo’ stands pre-eminently for 
the ‘ Ordo Senatorum.’ ” 

The founding of Christian churches among Pagans under 
other governments led to another name more conformed to 
the Grecian mode of designating ‘such relations. It was 
borrowed from the city form of government among the 
Greeks, and was applied to the presiding officers of the 
Christian communities, as overseers of the whole, — the 
word Presbyter, and Bishop or Overseer, being synony- 
mous; the former being particularly the title or name of 
dignity, the latter designating the function, or particular 
sphere of activity.* 

The separate Christian churches formed distinct delibera- 
tive assemblies, so to speak, to which all questions of dis- 
pute were first referred for decision, especially such as sprang 
from their peculiar position in the midst of heathen commu- 
nities, — the settlement of which occupies so large a portion 
of the Epistles to the Corinthians, — or from their stand-point 
in relation to the Jewish forms and ritual, as we find dis- 
cussed in the Epistle to the Galatians. In these separate 





* This is evident from those passages of Scripture where the word is used 
interchangeably. Compare Acts xx. 17 and 28; Titus i.5 and 7; Phil.i.1; and 
1 Timothy iii. 1 and 8. From these passages, and others where the office of 
Deacon is named immediately after that of Bishop, it is evident there could not 
have been then a third, intervening one. 
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churches, therefore, those eminent for piety or wisdom, or 
respected on account of age, naturally were appointed as 
deliberative committees, to decide upon any cases brought 
before the church ; and thus, informally at first, but in after 
years as a distinctly chosen assembly, powers were delegated 
to them, and often self-assumed, which gradually under- 
mined the simplicity of the Apostolic forms of authority, 
and, through union with the civil powers, unfolded them- 
selves into the gigantic structure of the Roman hierarchy. 

Then, too, the smaller and weaker churches naturally re- 
ferred to those older and more firmly established in the 
larger cities, as at Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, for 
precedents as to their modes of action, and questions were 
thus transferred from the lesser to the larger assembly; so 
that gradually several churches would unite into one com- 
munity, so called, over whom one Bishop or Overseer was 
appointed, to have the general direction of affairs, — such 
Bishop, at first, possessing no greater authority than any of 
the assembly of Presbyters, being chosen simply as one to 
preside in their deliberations. He was never to act without 
the concurrence of the Presbyters, who were the representa- 
tives of the whole church; and we find that even Cyprian, 
when, as Bishop of Carthage, he was separated from his 
church by the persecution, and nominated to church offices 
individuals whom he regarded as qualified for such labors, 
deemed it fitting to excuse this arbitrary proceeding, as a 
matter of necessity both to the clergy and the laity. 

H. M. 





“Or those many millions of casualties, which we are not aware of, 
there is hardly one but God can make an instrument of our deliver- 
ance. And most men who are at length delivered from any great 
distress indeed find that they are so, by ways that they never thought 
of, ways above or beside their imagination.” 


29 * 
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OBITUARY. 


REV. JAMES KENDALL, D.D. 


Tue number of honored ministers, beloved while they 
lived, revered now that they are among the dead, has been 
greatly multiplied within the last few months. The holy 
memories of faithful and saintly lives rapidly increase in the 
circles of our clerical companionships, and among our con- 
gregations. ‘The witnesses who compass us about are fast 
becoming as a cloud. Three months ago, our journal re- 
corded the names of two, then lately gone ;— Rev. Barzillai 
Frost, taken in the meridian of life, —the devoted servant 
of that Gospel to which he consecrated his utmost powers 
with the truest and most conscientious purpose ; — and Rev. 
Dr. Nichols, departing in the ripeness of age, —the man of 
brilliant genius, whose highest powers seemed to find their 
native element, and display their peculiar splendor, when 
he soared into the upper spheres of Christian thought. 
Though we seldom met the first, we felt that we knew him 
well. We can claim to have had merely an introduc- 
tion to the last; but we shall never forget the impression 
that he made upon us, when, many years ago, while wholly 
unacquainted with the ministers of this city, or with its peo- 
ple, we wandered into the stranger’s seat, in the Federal Street 
Church, now also gone, ‘and for the first time heard him 
preach. The close and logical thought, uttered in language 
that had an increasing fire as he went on in his discourse, — 
the quiet, yet singularly effective manner, with an almost 
utter absence of every form of gesture, but with a piercing 
glance of the eye following every sentence that deepened 
the meaning of his words, and added to their spell over 
intellect, heart, and conscience, —all combined to give an 
impression of power such as we have rarely felt from any 
pulpit efforts. None of those of whom we ventured, that 
day, to inquire, could even tell us his name; but we learned 
it soon, and we need not say with what respect and honor 
we have thenceforth regarded it. 
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A month later, we recorded two other honored names of 
men who were yet far more widely separated in years ;— 
Rev. George Bradford, of Pilgrim stock both in lineage and 
in character, who stood on the threshold of his public work, 
and lived just long enough to bind all his people to himself 
in confidence and love, —and Dr. Abbot, the man of pa- 
triarchal age, who lived many years after his long and hon- 
orable public service was ended, until strength failed by the 
course of nature, and he peacefully fell asleep. 

‘Still another of the younger ministers has lately gone, — 
Rev. Frederic A. Tenney, after a brief service, cut short by 
long and painful sickness; and now we record the name of 
another aged man, who departed after a ministry whose 
duration has been seldom equalled, and scarcely ever sur- 
passed, in the history of our New England churches. 

Every one who has visited Plymouth, and been intro- 
duced to Dr. Kendall under the roof of the parsonage, must 
have been deeply impressed by the fine qualities which 
manifested themselves at the first glance. Always hospita- 
ble, receiving both friends and strangers with an unaffected 
welcome, ready, even in his latest age, to perform every 
service with alacrity which might add to another’s pleasure, 
raying out sunshine by his benignant looks and cheerful 
words, he seemed a model of kindness and Christian cour- 
tesy. A transient call upon him was never forgotten ; and 
the impression of a night or a Sunday’s visit remains with 
a peculiar brightness and beauty in the memory of many. 
Those who loved him best rejoice to know how pleasantly 
he always impressed a stranger; and those whose only ac- 
quaintance with him was gained by a single interview, will 
be glad to be assured that a closer intercourse, instead of 
modifying, deepened and confirmed the first impression. 
No eulogies upon his character are so unqualified as those 
from the lips of his townsmen and parishioners, who can re- 
call the whole fifty-nine years of service during which he 
walked in and out among his people. 

The principal events in his life have been made familiar 
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in the notices of his death. Born in 1769, graduated from 
Harvard in 1796, ordained January 1st, 1800, over the 
ancient church in Plymouth, he remained there until his 
death, March 17th, 1859, in the ninetieth year of his age 
and the sixtieth year of his ministry. Married first, in June, 
1800, to Miss Sarah Poor, of Andover,— who died in Feb- 
ruary, 1809,— and again in June, 1810, to. Miss Sally 
Kendall, of Templeton, — who died in February, 1845, — 
having had twelve children, of whom eight still survive, he 
knew the richest joys and the severest trials of domestic 
life. But amidst gladness and grief, through all the cares, 
or the perplexities, of his protracted ministry, he always 
manifested the same attractive and Christian qualities. 
And this pure and winning character was the natural result, 
the bloom and flower, of his earliest culture. He was 
trained, first, by a pious and faithful mother, whose instruc- 
tions and example he most gratefully remembered to his 
latest days. He was trained, also, by a kind necessity, 
which compelled him to rely, in a great degree, upon his 
own efforts to obtain the means of preparing for, and com- 
pleting, a course of classical studies. These two elements — 
a true mother’s influence to inspire the noblest aims and shape 
the course of life, and a beneficent necessity to enjoin the 
exertions which develop every manly power and faculty — 
are the great things which have so often secured the noblest 
education of the children of New England. No fidelity in 
the use of opportunities at school, or college, or in the spe- 
cial work of life in after years, surprises us when such an 
education has been obtained. It endows men with an un- 
failing capital of character and power. Mr. Kendall, as 
the uniform testimony of all the witnesses assures us, went 
through the University, as he passed through his future life 
and ministry, without reproach. 

Many traits in his character deserve to be named with 
eulogy. Only two can be noticed in this brief paper. One 
is the entire and beautiful naturalness of his religious feeling. 
In every respect, indeed, his character was simple and trans- 
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parent. He had no concealments. He had no affectation 
or pretence. And his religious feeling seemed as truly a part 
of his nature, and flowed out as simply and unconsciously, 
as any other element of his character. He assumed no 
peculiar look or manner, —he was obliged to assume no 
peculiar attitude of feeling,— in entering upon religious 
services, or engaging in religious discourse. According 
to the familiar language of many prayers, he had so truly 
learned “to carry the spirit of the Sabbath into the labors 
and duties of the week,” that he seemed to himself to be 
doing God’s work, and living in God’s presence, in his 
home and in his daily service, as truly as at the altar. The 
oil of consecration flowed down even “to the skirts of his 
garments.” It was always interesting in his days of health, 
and it was most instructive in his latest days of sickness, to 
see him turn directly from the consecrated expressions of 
religious feeling and thought to the commonest facts of daily 
life, and then go back again, according to our ordinary 
speech, from the things of earth to those of heaven, as if 
unconscious of any transition. It was no transition. All 
the while, he was simply looking at different truths, or at- 
tending to different duties, within the same Father’s house. 
When the spirit of the heavenly life has so truly baptized 
the whole of present years and labors, how naturally the 
earthly life must pass into the divine. 

The second point is the depth and power of his trust. 
When religion becomes so truly natural, indeed, the heart 
must be always trusting. Still, in Dr. Kendall, the spirit of 
trust seemed to have gained a peculiar immutability. Dur- 
ing an acquaintance of more than twenty years, the writer 
scarcely remembers to have seen him give way even to a 
momentary anxiety. The victory had been won at an 
earlier date. When, after he had entered upon his eighty- 
fourth year, he heard of the death of a son, at the West, 
who was cut down by acute disease, — in whose character 
he had every reason for unbounded confidence, and upon 
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whom he especially leaned as a staff for himself in his de- 
clining age, and for his family after he should be called 
away, — he spake no word, and seemed to have no transient 
thought, that was not inspired by the most confiding, child- 
like faith. The beautiful descriptions of the life of the New 
Jerusalem sometimes find their verification here; and we 
see how God “ wipes away all tears from his faithful ser- 
vants’ eyes.” 

In his early days, Mr. Kendall ranked among the most 
attractive preachers of his time. He had a remarkably 
mellow and pleasant voice ; and his sermons were serious, 
practical, and Christian. His prayers were an unwritten 
liturgy, — varied to give them fitness to peculiar circum- 
stances and occasions, but composed, in a great degree, of 
the most beautiful and poetic expression in the Scriptures, 
brought together with peculiartaste, and connected with 
sentences of his own which seemed worthy of such an as- 
sociation. But he preached by his life far more effectively. 
The gospel of a good man’s life is the highest preaching. 
It disarms scepticism, and silences opposition. It is known 
and read of all men. It does its work upon those who will 
listen to no other Gospel. When grace is given to any 
man to gain a true victory over himself, and to walk through 
the world “ clad in white,” we need not question concerning 
his work or his reward. 

The Pilgrim Church at Plymouth has many claims to 
reverence. It has a world-wide’ honor in its origin and his- 
tory. It is the mother of churches and of commonwealths. 
It has many honored names upon its records, — names of 
the founders of states, — names that can bear the criticism 
of succeeding centuries and still retain their glory. Men of 
wider grasp of intellect, men made for more conspicuous 
service to their own day and future time, have been among 
its members. But no more saintly life, or more saintly 
memory, illustrates its long annals, than the life and memory 
of the pastor who served it longest, and who has just gone 
to his rest. G. W. B. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


“GOD, THE DIVINE MAN.” 


Two articles on this subject appear in our journal, one in the 
April number and the other in this, taking views apparently opposite 
and irreconcilable. Leaving those articles to speak for themselves, 
we wish to make a brief statement of some principles which seem 
to us to be all-important in connection with the subject in hand. Pos- 
sibly the views are not so antagonistic as they appear to be. 

1. If there is anything in God which is not human, it is perfectly 
clear, we think, that man can never know what it is. Man can never 
understand anything about God, or even conceive of him, except from 
that which answers to and represents God in himself. When, there- 
fore, we are told that God created man in his own image and like- 
ness, can we understand aught else than that the whole of God is 
imaged forth and represented in man, the Creator in the creature, 
as the only ground of man’s communion with God? If there be 
aught in God which is not so represented, could it even become an 
object of human thought? And can God be revealed to us, then, 
otherwise than as man? 

2. Is there any such thing as essence without form? Is such a 
conception possibie to the human mind? We talk of the essence of 
matter. Do we know anything about it except as essence is revealed 
in form, and thus discloses its qualities? And is there any object in 
nature — flower, tree, beast, or bird — whose form is not simply the 
manifestation of its essence, or the embodiment of its qualities? And 
when you talk of essence, or abstract being without form, do you not 
use words that convey no idea whatsoever ? 

3. Is not the human form the most appropriate revelation of the 
human essence, and the best embodiment of the hi man attributes ? 
Is there not a fixed correspondency between the one and the other, — 
and is it not eternally true that as man becomes more manly, rising 
in the scale upward, his form becomes more perfectly human, from 
the form of the savage that verges towards the bestial, to that of an 
Apollo, that almost seems divine ? 

4. Does any one ever think of God, except under some form of 
manifestation? We may believe there is a God, unknown and 
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unrevealed, beyond the vast inane; but the moment he is revealed, 
or becomesein any way an object of thought, does not some form come 
to us out of the inane, more or less distinct, as God is more or less 
fully revealed? And if we do not think of him in human form, do 
we not attribute to him some other, — a cloud, a diffused ether, or a 
diffused something, — and if the mind cannot shape it to the imagi- 
nation, does it not cease to rest objectively upon anything at all? 

5. Is presence only to be predicated of the space which body fills ? 
Is a man only present in the cubic inches occupied by his material 
organism, or is he present in that whole sphere which his mind and 
energies, through his material organism, pervade and fill? Is the 
sun only present in its own body, or is it all-present in the planetary 
spaces? And is it not because the solar essence exists in SOLAR FORM, 
in other words, has a body for its forthgoing, that it searches every 
nook and cranny of this great system, and rules the planets in their 
courses? And if it had no body, would not its presence and power 
cease to be felt at all? And is it not quite conceivable, that it is pre- 
cisely because the Divine Essence exists in its own Divine Form, that 
God is both omnipotent and omnipresent ? 

6. We make no progress in the investigation of these themes, till 
we rise to the conception that there are other bodies than natural 
ones governed by natural laws. Only idolatry, or fetichism, worships 
God in a material form, located in natural space. “THERE ARE CE- 
LESTIAL BODIES, and bodies terrestrial ; but the glory of the celestial 
is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is another.” Until we rest in 
this distinction, the spiritual world is merged in the natural, and we 
sink into the slough of materialism. With this distinction, the spir- 
itual world rises on our faith, a world of substances and forms, more 
pure, perfect, and life-like, because free of the death-robes of earth 


and matter. 


“ Largior hic campos ether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo; solemque suum, sua sidera norunt.” 


Man ceases not to be man when the flesh falls off; yea, rather his 
manhood becomes more plenary and complete, as all the angelophanies 
of the Bible bear witness. Angels always appear in form, and the 
form is more perfectly human as we ascend ; — that is to say, it is 
the more perfect revealment and enrobing of the human attributes. 
And we stop not here, and faith gets no rest till it rests on that form 
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which is not material, nor yet spiritual, but Drvinz,— the form of 
the Divine Essence, and therefore supremely perfect, and out of which 
the whole universe, from the inmost circle of seraphim to the out- 
ermost circumference of dead matter, is filled with the Divine presence, 
energy, and glory. 

7. How much is signified in the fact, that not only the whole world 
outside, but nine tenths of the Christian Church, have in some way 
clung closely to the idea of the humanity of God! Is it not because 
Jesus, when regarded as essentially Divine, brings God within the 
range of human sympathies, and thus takes hold of the whole heart, 
that this doctrine has been kept alive in the Church? Is it not be- 
cause God in Christ has been humanized to human wants and affec- 
tions that the doctrine of his Divinity has had all its vitality, and not 
because of its connection with the notion of a trinity or a vicarious 
atonement ?— thus keeping devotion alive and warm as no abstrac- 
tions could ever do. And should not this suggest to those who 
throw the doctrine clean away, that there is a want in human nature 
which they do not supply, and a power in the Gospel which they 
unwisely forego? 

8. The name of Swedenborg has been introduced in connection 
with these themes. The notes appended to Mr. Wheelock’s essay 
were added by one of the editors, and it should have been so indicated 
in the notes themselves. The last one is an extract from Sweden- 
borg’s Divine Love and Wisdom, a work of masterly metaphysical 
analysis, and which opens a most impressive chapter of the creation. 
Neither Swedenborg, nor any finite being, is of authority to us, except 
so far forth as he brings the aspect of truth full fronting the reason, 
and enables us to see it rationally for ourselves. And in our view 
of the matter, until we rest in the distinction between what in the 
above-named treatise are called “continuous and discrete degrees,” we 
walk blindfold in these great themes, and get no foothold anywhere 
from which we may not slide incontinently into Pantheism or Feti- 
chism, between which we do not see much difference that is worth 
the choice. We hope the earnest and truth-loving utterance of 
both the writers who have favored us with their thoughts, will be an 
incentive to clear and rational thinking on these great subjects with 
all the readers of the Magazine. 

8. 
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GOD’S ANVIL. 


TRIBULATION means threshing, and Trench, in his excellent little 
treatise on the study of words, has carried out the figure, showing 
that it is only by threshing us that God separates the wheat from the 
chaff. Here is a precious little morsel which somebody has clipped 
from an old paper and sent to us credited “to the German of Julius 
Sturm,” and which will speak touchingly to many a heart which has 
been put into the furnace of affliction. S. 


“Y HOLD STILL. 


“ Pain’s furnace heat within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the flame doth blow, 
And all my heart in anguish shivers 
And trembles at the fiery glow: 
And yet I whisper, As God will ! 
And in his hottest fire hold still. 


“ He comes and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the hard anvil, minded so 
Into his own fair shape to beat it 
With his great hammer, blow on blow: 
And yet I whisper, As God will! 
And at his heaviest blows hold still. 


“ He takes my softened heart and beats it; 
The sparks fly off at every blow ; 
He turns it o’er and o’er and heats it, 
And lets it cool, and makes it glow : 
And yet I whisper, As God will! 
And, in his mighty hand, hold still. 


“ Why should I murmur ? for the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived would be; 
Its end may come, and will, to-morrow, 
When God has done his work in me: 
So I say trusting, As God will! 
And, trusting to the end, hold still. 


“He kindles for my profit purely 
Affliction’s glowing fiery brand, 
And all his heaviest blows are surely 
Inflicted by a Master hand : 
So I say praying, As God will! 
And hope in Him, and suffer still.” 
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DAVID’S SPIRITUAL LOCALE. 


“Ts David still in Hades? According to our brother Sears, he is.” 
— SacamorE, tn the Christian Register, April 16. 

The brother aforesaid, never having formed any opinion on the 
subject, never has expressed any. In “ Athanasia” he quoted St. 
Peter, Acts ii. 34, as showing what was the contemporaneous Jewish 
opinion of Hades, and Sagamore’s new rendering, “ David did not 
ascend into the heavens,” does not alter the case in the least, that we 
are aware of. David, according to the Jewish belief, was still in 
Hades. Therefore it was not he that was “by the right hand of 
God exalted,” but the Christ who had shed forth the Pentecostal in- 
fluence.* s. 


“WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT.” 


Mr. Dickens somewhere puts these words into the mouth of one 
of his characters by way of pious reflection or moral anodyne, when 
the speaker had been receiving a comfortable little pension from gov- 
ernment, on the score of some trifling service rendered to royalty by the 
pensioner’s parent or grandparent. But the sentence comes from the 
lips of many persons in very sober earnest. As possession is nine 
points in the law, so fact is nine points in morality. It would be far 
truer to say, “ Nothing 1s but what is right, — wrong is unsubstantial 
and unenduring” ; this, however, is not at all what men mean, — they 
feel bound to justify existing things, they are for ever taking them 
under patronage. We seem to regard our consistency and morality 
as fatally depreciated, if what we and all the world With us are doing 
is called sin, and this although actually or virtually men call them- 
selves sinners on every first day of the week at least. Can sinners 
avoid committing sins? “TI stated the question,” says the biographer 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, whether duelling was consistent with moral 





* “The Apostle’s argument is this: That David speaketh concerning the 
Messiah is clear from Ps. cx. 1, where he speaks of a Lorp who was to be at 
God’s right hand till all his enemies were subdued. For that patriarch is not 
raised from the dead, and ‘ascended into the heavens’ to God’s right hand, 
therefore he must have spoken of some other person, namely, of Jesus Christ, 
‘who hath shed forth this which ye see and hear.’ ”” — BLooMFIELD ad loc. 
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duty. The brave old General Oglethorpe fired at this, and said with 
a lofty air, “ Undoubtedly a man has a right to defend his honor.” 
Goldsmith turning to me said, “I ask you first what you would do if 
you were affronted?” I answered, “I should think it necessary to 
fight.” “Why, then,” replied Goldsmith, “that solves the question.” 
“ No, sir,” said Johnson, “ it does not solve the question. It does not 
follow that what a man would do, is therefore right.” Too many per- 
sons, as the world goes, would be likely to say with Goldsmith, “that 
solves the question,” when practice is quoted against principle. And 
yet how many things there are which it is as good as certain that the 
world will continue to do for years and even centuries to come, and 
which nevertheless can no more be called right, than we can maintain 
that two and two make five! There are great advantages in giving 
deeds and institutions their right names, so we do it in love. We 
must be ready to say, “ No! that does not solve the question,” and 
go resolutely behind the average practice of the community to learn 
what the Gospel requires. 

In truth we find no realized ideals. Speaking of men, we must 
say, with Mr. Emerson: “I accept all saints with a certain grain of 
allowance. Strictly speaking, we have had no saints.” And certain- 
ly, when we come down to those who do not profess to be saints, we 
must admit short-comings. When one leaves his pleasant retirement 
and mingles with the workers of society, those who are filled with its 
vital forces, we seem to be in a lower planet and in a grosser atmos- 
phere ; the abstractions of our meditative hours haunt us like so 
many thin ghosts, who ask with mocking, squeaking voices, Where 
now are all your fine fancies, your beautiful imaginings, your saintly 
men and womenryour truth and beauty wrought into life? Is there 
any department of society, any one of its great fields of activity, 
even those professedly religious and moral, which one does not shrink 
from looking into and knowing all about ? 

1. Look at the politicians, — we can hardly call them statesmen. 
They almost decline and protest against scrutiny ; at all events it must 
be laical, not clerical. Let it be laical then. Thou hast appealed 
unto Cesar, unto Cesar shalt thou go. Laymen who are not stigma- 
tized as abstractionists or ideologists do not find much pleasure in the 
contemplation of the world’s governments, or put much confidence in 
official claims to high principle and pure patriotism. We are too 
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busy to govern ourselves, and we take what offers in the way of rulers, 
and when we vote, it is from a sense of duty, rarely because we like 
the candidates. Certainly our politics are very unideal. 

2. Look at the professions, secular and sacred, at commerce and 
the mechanic arts. Go and talk with the tradesmen, for example. 
They will tell you more than they will allow you totellthem. Your 
honest workers, and not the recluses and desert-haunters, are your 
heroes. Even whilst we are putting these few paragraphs upon paper, 
we hear sad testimony as to this point, coming, as it chances, from a 
veteran merchant on the one hand, and from a tyro on the other hand. 
A most respected merchant, full of years and of experience, drawn to 
the writer’s study upon an errand of charity, speaks, unsolicited, of an 
act of mercantile meanness and dishonesty which has just come under 
his observation, that should send the culprit — no insignificant per- 
son — to the penitentiary. A young man, fresh from his country 
home, reports, “I met the other day an old friend, a salesman in this 
city, who said to me, ‘I would not have believed that I ever could 
have done the things that I am doing now, but my conscience has 
somehow become seared.’” “What things?” our young friend asked. 
“QO,” said the expert, “we must make the buyer think that he has 
had a good bargain, whether this is ‘really the case or not.” The 
truth seems to be, that the ambitious extravagance of society is fatal 
to the integrity of multitudes. Healthy, honorable commerce lapses 
into doubtful speculation, and speculation soon passes into unmistak- 
able gambling. Competition, too, is fearfully reckless and demoraliz- 
ing. The scale of American expenditure increases far beyond the 
increase of the wealth of the country, great as this has been ; the con- 
sequences need not be told. 

3. And who dares look through our great cities, from the highest 
to the lowest, beginning with the palaces and passing deep down into 
the lanes and cellars? What amass of heathenism! In the city of 
London, the metropolis of what is called the most Christian country 
of the Old World, there are three hundred thousand more persons who 
neglect Christian institutions altogether, than all the converts that 
have been made by all Christian missions the world over. For in 
the single city of London there are, in this very year of our Lord 
1859, two millions of people who would be called heathen if they 
lived in Hindostan or the Sandwich Islands. And this city is not 
30 * 
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alone, though it is eminent in Christian heathendom. Let church- 
goers in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, leave their pleasant houses 
of worship in the afternoon of the Lord’s day, and try to practise the 
Christianity which they have learned in the morning, and they will 
have a more vivid apprehension than they have ever had before of 
the saying, that one half of the world does not know how the other 
half lives. Only a large measure of the same zeal which first 
preached can extend, within as well as beyond a nominal Christen- 
dom, the domain of Christianity. 

4, And in many directions where we find no positive crime or 
unqualified sin, we cannot choose but note a large measure of aim- 
lessness and frivolity, and living for the senses. Prophets, and the 
Son of God, have suffered and died for this world; and yet how many 
live in it only to amuse themselves! —how many content us, so 
small are our demands upon them, simply by not harming others in 
their pleasures! Think of the triflers that every city includes, wake- 
ful at night and sleeping by day! They make an earnest man 
more impatient than even your active, enterprising sinners, who are 
scheming us out of our estates, or, in a smaller way, trying to steal 
our purses. We have all at some time sympathized with indignant 
Hotspur, — 

‘“‘ For he made me mad, 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman, 
Of guns and drums and wounds (God save the mark !), 


And telling me 
that but for den ‘ie guns 
He would himself have been a soldier! ” 


Or, if you would know what an inspired poet and prophet thought 
of triflers of the other sex, read the third chapter of Isaiah, from the 
sixteenth verse onward. When one has in mind such workers as 
Howard and Florence Nightingale, Elizabeth Fry and Sarah Martin, 
there be many that do no harm, and yet give us small contentment, 
and only leave us to wonder why the Lord made them. Elegant 
manners and outward refinement, and even intellectual culture, 
cannot atone for, though they may disguise, the want of an earnest 


purpose. 
Whatever is, is not right. Have we painted the picture too dark? 
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Tone it down one half, and more than enough shadow will re- 
main! Well, but what of it? What have you and I, the reader 
and the writer, to do with it? What is it to us that in so many places 
the least traces of Christianity are hard to find, — that Europe is 
threatened with war, and masters will not let their fugitive slaves 
remain in peace, and parties divide the spoil of state and nation? 
What have we to do with crimes in Washington, New York, Bos- 
ton, — with fraudulency, and intemperance, and unwarranted luxuri- 
ousness, — with inordinate pleasure-seeking, a low-toned sensuousness, 
a literature that turns its back upon conscience, and a religion that 
publishes for doctrine the commandments of men? We answer, Much 
every way! for humanity is one, and, consciously or unconsciously, 
we are partakers in the sins of the world. Ten righteous will save 
any city, as they might have saved Sodom and Gomorrah. For lack 
of the ten righteous, all the great cities of antiquity have perished, 
or are dead whilst they seem to live. For lack of the ten righteous, 
the wise Greek and the brave Roman have passed under guardian- 
ship; and it is only a question whether Russians or Austrians, 
Frenchmen or Englishmen, shall be their tutors and governors? 
“The glory has departed from Israel, for the ark of God is taken.” 
Never were truer words written! There is no natural term of 
national life. Nations perish because nations sin, and are faithless to 
the great moral principles which underlie all questions of mere policy. 

What can we do about it? Be sure that we are not degrading 
the very instrument of our redemption into a plaything, — amusing 
the sick, instead of trying to cure them. Be sure that we accept it as, 
under God, the real work of a man’s life to bring the actual up to the 
ideal, and translate abstractions into deeds. What can we do about 
it? For ourselves we do not propose to spend our days in mourning ; 
to clothe ourselves in sackcloth, as if that were any more moral than 
broadcloth ; to live upon fishes, as if they were any more conducive 
to spiritual health than flesh; we do not propose to discharge all 
light from the face, and renounce all cheerful converse or innocent 
amusement, least of all do we mean to insist that those who do not 
share our sober thoughts, shall walk in our sober ways, and shall 
sport no more in this world, because we are, or fancy ourselves to be, 
virtuous; we do not propose to afflict the body for the sins of the 
soul, — we can see no difference between denying a healthy appetite 
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for food, and scourging the back with rods, — we shall try to be tem- 
perate every day, and mean to fast literally no day ; but all the while 
we shall keep holy days that are not holidays, confess that we too 
have part in the great transgression, that we live in a world that 
crucifies the prophets and stoneth them that are sent from God, 
humbling the pride of mind and heart before the Holy One, and 
praying Him that we and ours may have part in the great Redemp- 
tion, and be filled with the grace which lives and works and suffers 
and sings. “ Most men,” says Macaulay, rather sarcastically, “ have 
religion enough to be sorry for their sins, but not religion enough 
to put them away.” The true Gospel is not in word, but in power. 
It saves men in their sins, that it may save them from their sins. 
The righteousness which it offers is not of us, and yet it must be 
in us. E. 





HOW GOLD MAY BE KEPT BRIGHT. 


FROM HORACE. 


O Crispus! foe to sordid gain ! 
The man whose heart is tender 
Makes all the gold his hands obtain 
Shine with redoubled splendor. 


Thus Proculeius lives in song, 
And all our love engages ; 

Fame bears him on her wings along 
The never-dying ages. 


For when upon his brothers Fate 
With cruel hand was pressing, 

He shared with them his own estate, 
With all a father’s blessing. 


Add field to field, — rule all the climes 
Whose shore the sea is laving : 

’T is nobler far to rule betimes 
The soul that’s in thee craving ! 





*,* We are reluctantly obliged to defer until the next number 
some valuable contributions. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Life of John Milton: narrated in Connection with the Politi- 
‘eal, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By Davin 
Masson, M. A., Professor of English Literature in University Col- 
lege, London. With Portraits and Specimens of his Handwriting at 
different Periods. Vol. I. 1608-1639. Boston: Gould and Lin- 
coln. 1859.— Professor Masson is already most favorably known as - 
a vigorous and accomplished essayist, and brings to the task upon 
which he has so happily entered, a well-stored mind, a habit of re- 
search, an iron industry, a skilful pen, and a loving appreciation of 
the great and brave man whose story he undertakes to tell, as it has 
never been told before. There is much in the book, as must needs be 
the case, where such a measure and such a style of completeness are 
aimed at, which will not hold the common reader ; but there are those 
who would not be content had the plan been any less comprehensive, 
and others, who have little time or taste for many of the details which 
Professor Masson has accumulated with manifestly conscientious pains- 
taking, will find enough in the main current of the narrative to en- 
gage and reward their attention. The work is a Life of Milton, and 
it is a great deal more. Indeed, it will be found to be an important 
contribution to the civil and literary history of England during the 
period which derives not a little of its lustre from the poet’s fame. 
Without being brilliant or startling, Professor Masson occupies and 
pleases the reader, and the absence of any ambitious flights will be a 
positive commendation of his style to not a few. We hope that the 
publishers will be encouraged in this effort to place before American 
readers, especially before the dispersion of our Puritan Israel every- 
where, the story of the great Puritan scholar, statesman, and poet. 
We shall look with great interest for the two volumes that are to fol- 
low, and are too confident of the sincere reverence which Professor 
Masson feels for Milton, to share the fears that have been expressed 
in some quarters, lest he should be misled by some supposed dogmat- 
ical predilections to give an incorrect representation of the doctrinal 
views of one who was an earnest student of theology as well as of 
letters. E. 
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The Avenger, a Narrative ; and other Papers. By Tuomas De 
Quincey. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859.— “The Memori- 
als and other Papers” made up a score of De Quincey’s volumes, and 
now we have yet another, containing The Avenger, Additions to the 
Confessions of an Opium-Eater, De Quincey, Barbara Lewthwaite, 
The Daughter of Lebanon, The Essenes — Supplementary, /Elius 
Lamia, China, and Traditions of the Rabbins ;—a pleasant programme. 

E. 

The Children’s Bible Story-Book. Mlustrated with Twenty Engray- 
ings. New York: C.S. Francis & Co. 1859.— This book, simply 
and judiciously written, is printed in clear, large type, upon fair paper, 
and parents will find it of much service in introducing children to a 
knowledge of the Bible. E. 


The Losing and Taking of Mansoul ; or Lectures on the Holy War. 
By Avrrep S. Parren, A.M. New York: Sheldon and Company. 
Boston: A. F. Graves. 1859.— Bunyan we can read and be thank- 
ful for, as for a man of genius and the profoundest piety, though alle- 
gories are little to our taste; but lectures upon Bunyan by way of 
commentary, unless they should come from an acknowledged master, 
we could not be persuaded to read. E. 


The COhristian’s Datly Treasury: a Religious Exercise for every 
Day in the Year, By Esenezer Tempre, Author of the Domestic 
Aliar, &c. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1859.—This book is 
filled with profitable Christian thoughts, simply and earnestly stated. 
Used as an aid and by way of quickening the flow of pious thinking, 
it will be of service. Conned for parrot-like repetition in conference- 
meeting or elsewhere, as a substitute for the utterance of real experi- 
ence, it can only be mischievous: E. 


The Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or Year-Book of Facts in 
Science and Art for 1859. Edited by Davin A. Wetts, A. M. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. — This work does exhibit, as the title- 
page claims, the most important discoveries and improvements in 
mechanics, useful arts, natural philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, 
geology, &c., &c., together with notes on the scientific achievements 
of 1858, a list of recent scientific publications, and obituaries of 
eminent scientific men; and, besides being well printed, and sup- 
plied with an index, is illustrated by an admirable portrait of Pro- 
fessor O. M. Mitchel. E. 
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Frank Elliott: or Wells in the Desert. By James CHALien. Phil- 
adelphia : James Challen and Son. 1859.— A well-meant attempt 
to combine entertainment with edification. As a fiction, it will not, we 
fear, be very satisfying. The glimpse which it supplies of the “ Hard 
Shells,” so called, will be a novelty to mary, and we commend the 
book to any who are leaning toward that heresy. E. 


Christian Brotherhood: a Letter to the Hon. Heman Lincoln. 
By Baron Srow, D. D., Pastor of the Rowe Street Church, Bos- 
ton. Boston: Gould and Lincoln.— An amiable spirit pervades 
this little book, and within certain limits, and those pretty wide, its _ 
course of reasoning ought to be effectual; but the questions still re- 
main, What of those who are technically non-Evangelical, and yet 
believe that they hold the essential truth of the Gospel? What of 
those who cannot subscribe articles, and yet do with all their hearts 
believe in and love Christ? What of those who are persuaded that 
the Scriptures are the record in both parts of a Divine revelation, 
and yet cannot accept much which is commonly affirmed about the 
Bible ? E. 


First Things, by the same author, and from the same publishers, is 
a very pleasant and profitable little book, and may serve as a com- 
mentary upon one of the most interesting portions of Scripture, the 
narrative of the Acts of the Apostles. E. 


Quiet Hours. By Susan Francis Cirapp. Not published. Sa- 
lem: Henry Whipple and Son. — A very dear friend, struck in the 
noontide of life with a fearful and fatal disease, and awaiting each 
day, almost each hour, her summons, has gathered with trembling 
hands this sheaf of fair and nourishing grain, and sends it a precious 
gift and memorial to those from whom she must so soon be separated 
for a season. So coming it could not be valueless, but the little book 
has a worth of its own. Very many of the poems have already ap- 
peared in this journal, to the great satisfaction of its readers, and they 
grow upon us as we read them again. The writer has many qualifi- 
cations for poetical composition, besides the gift of a poetical vocabu- 
lary. She has entered into the experience of life for herself, and 
has gained thoughts and feelings of her own, so that, without leaving 
the common paths, she is not commonplace, and is fresh and bright 
without any affectation of originality or straining for effect. She has 
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not gone about amongst the gardens of literature, culling here and 
there a flower to be arranged into a wreath which may pass for new; 
she has wrought at home, looking into her own heart, and out upon 
the paths of her near friends, with a quick sympathy and a seeing 
eye; and the result is a home-book, a book most fitly named, a book 
that will pour a new quietness over quiet hours, and aid the aspira- 
tion of the soul for the rest which is theirs who cease from their own 
labors and suffer the Lord to work in them. Let the “ Mot published” 
be removed from the title-page, that the volume may pass out into a 
larger circle, and accomplish a work for which it is so well fitted. 
E. 
The Poetical Works of William Motherwell, with a Memoir of his 
Life. Fourth edition, greatly enlarged. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1859. — No one, we suppose, claims for Motherwell more than a 
second-rate position as a poet. This position he fills very gracefully, 
and the little book, with the excellent Memoir and portrait, will be 
very welcome to those who have eyes for the lesser lights of litera- 
ture, and time to use them in. E. 


PAMPHLETS. 


A Sermon. delivered at Plymouth, at the Funeral of Rev. James 
Kendall, D. D., Senior Minister of the First Church in Plymouth, 
Sunday Afternoon, March 20,1859. By George W. Briggs, Minister 
of the First Church in Salem.— A singularly appropriate discourse, 
and a most fitting tribute to one whose life had ever been so simple 
and pure and faithful and serviceable, that his death, even at four- 
score and ten years, seemed untimely. 

A Sermon occasioned by the Death of Rev. George Bradford, 
preached in the First Church of Watertown (Mass.), February 27, 
1859. By A. P. Putnam. — In this touching and earnest Sermon 
the brief but honorable course of a true minister of Christ is well 
sketched by one who had been the companion of his studies and his 
familiar friend. 

The Pulpit and the Rostrum. New York: E. D. Barker. — The 
number of this serial for April 15 contains an eloquent discourse by 
Rey. William H. Milburn, on the Progress and Demands of Chris- 


tianity, with an interesting notice of the preacher. 
E. 





ERRATA IN APRIL NO. 


Page 262, last line, instead of “excommunicants,” read “ excommunicates.” 
“ 264, 8th line from the bottom, instead of “morn,” read “ moon. is 
«4th line from the bottom, instead of “borrow,” read “become. 








